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ABSTRACT 



Mentoring at-risk students has become one of the 



fastest growing and frequently used strategies across the nation to 
help young people. This document examines the structure and 
implementation of mentoring programs. Chapter 1 discusses mentoring 
as an appropriate and effective strategy. The mentoring relationship 
IS examined, natural versus planned mentoring is discussed, and 
program types and examples are provided. Chapter 2 considers needs 
assessment issues. Analysis of data, program costs, liability, and 
support are discussed. Chapter 3 looks at program management; goal 
setting, clarifying objectives, evaluating a program, gc^ls and 
rationales, setting timelines, and a timetable for a mentoring 
program are addressed. Chapter 4 discusses the identification, 
selection, and recruitment of proteges, training, and orienting. 
Chapter 5 deals with finding and selecting mentors and publicizing 
the program. Also discussed are matching mentors and proteges, mentor 
orientation and training, and the first meeting. Chapter 6 contains 
information about managing the program; mentor contact, protege 
contact, and supervising the match are discussed. Also included is 
information about group activities, recognizing mentors and proteges, 
expanding and refining the program, and terminating mentors and 
proteges. Sample forms which can be used by program planners are 
included and discussed in the appendices. (LLL) 
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Durii^ l^,^^le^teticynalI>[)poutP^eventkm Cento- 
condiKrted an analyss of dropout prevention litCTature and 
nv>rethan300pix>gramsintheFCXnJ5datidasetofindout 
what really wOTks. The result was a puWication titled, 
Twehe Effective Strategies in Dwpout Preventkm, whidi 
identified mentwing as a i^maiy ^legy and worthy of 

additicmal resrarch. 

AfiCT confariT^ with expols in tlw fteW such as Jerry 

Willbur, Bill Gray, Ridd Wetz, Tom Evans and Etoug 
ttollkiay, we determined that mentoring programs were 
eqjedally effective for at-ridc youtK Later that year tfie 
C&xter puUi^^ Mentoring Programs for At-Ri^ Youih, in 
an attempt to crffer some ba^ infbrmatkin to tfiose wlw 
wanted to imptenoit tteir own i»ograms. 

aill, JtKiging by the numbo- of calls we reed ved, it was 
not er»ugh. Our callers wanted and needed step-by-step 
instructions on how to develop a moitoring program — 
instructions that were genraic enoi^ to adapt to the needs 
of thar young people and commimlties. They did not want 
to "reinvent the wheel" or repeat the mistakes of othos. 
Ttey wanted to know the problems tl^ would eraxiuntra-. 

This manual is our attempt to meet the needs of those 
who have called the Center. The document is based on our 
experience in operating two nontoring programs, hours 
spent on the p^ne with our ct^^gues across the nation 
who have done the same, analyses of more than 60 
mentoring programs in our FOCUS database, as %vdl as 
othere we heaxd about, and cwifOTing with many indi- 
viduals thnmg^ confermces, woiiulwps aiuj seminars 
We Wipe that it accomplishes this puipose. 

No document howevCT wdl-written or researched, 
can cover every cjontirvgency. We <to feel that this manual 
will amply prepare tlKMB who are interested in mentoring 
by offerii^ cw^erable food for thought The forms 
contained in flie back have been designed to eiable plan- 
nere and managers to work flieir way through fte process 
by gathering as much information as pos^ble to ensure 
program success. Those we have used ftx)m other pro- 
grane are identified as sucK Additiomd mottoring pro- 
grams ami resources are listed. 

Mentoringisnot ample, but it iseffective. Ittakestimc, 
pat^nce and plannir^ We earnestly encourage you to 
consider it To those who do, good luck. We will help you 
in any way we can. 
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CHAPTER ONE 



As society has changed so has its structure. 
Fonnerly, young peoj^e looked to tiieir parents 
or other dose relatives for models to follow. 
Young men and women were trained £ot the 
"family" business and titeir career paths were 
clearly outlined. Ffowever, tfie increasing tran- 
sience of America's population and technologi- 
cal advances have resulted in many societal 
changes. The nudear family is alnu)st nonexist- 
ent Families are no longs' closely knit and 
nearby. Members are far flung, and contacts are 
infrequent Role n^xids are not always readily 
available and career p^aths are less distinct 
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The added pressures of modem life have 
contributed to the growing number of single 
parent homes. Homes in which the parent con- 
tends with daily prcWems of balancing joUs), 
children and financial obligations are much 
more common. In many cases, children are left 
to their own devices. 

Frequently, they feel as if no one cares 
which, in turn, leads to social and behavioral 
pK)blems that spill over into sdiool. These 
problems require immediate and effective solu- 
tions for children at-risk. 



Mentcaing at-ri^ stud^ts has becon^ one 
of the fastest growing and frequently used strat- 
egies across the nation to help young people. 
An analysis of dropout prevention ^ retrieval 
programs ocmducted l7y the niinds State Board 
of Education oonduded that certain services 
were m^e ^Sective for at-risk students, while 
others were more elective in encouraging drop- 
outs to return and complete their education 
Culy, 1990X 

Programs that included a motoring compo- 
nent were successful with 83 percent of the at- 
risk students and 70 percent of die retrieved 
dropouts. Sdiools establish links bmween 
youths and adults in order to reduce absentee- 
ism, improve grades, and to prevent dropping 
outt^sdiod. Communities fund and imple- 
ment programs for young peq^le that provide 
positive role models to counteract the lade of ap- 
propriate family guidance and to offer new and 
varied options for yoimg people as they become 
adults. Even businesses recognize the value of 
pairing experienced workers with new employ- 
ees to ''teach them the ropes." And schools 
matdi seasoned teachers with new ones to re- 
duce frustration during the first year. 

This documoit examines the structure and 
implementation of mentoring pix^ams. Com- 
ponents which have CMitributed to the success 
of these programs have been synthesized in or- 
der to provide a woridng document which will 
enable the reader to develop and implement a 
mentoring pjrogranrL 



Many sample forms which can be used by 
p)iogram planners are indiuied and discussed in 
the appendix of this document 

Mentoring is defined as a suppwtive rda- 
ti<Miship between a youth or young adult and 
someciie trffers suppcHt guidance and con- 
crete asistance as the ycimgo' partner goes 
through a difficult period, enters a new area of 
experience, takes cai impcHlant tasks or orarects 
an earlier prcjblem (Raxman, Ascher, & Har- 
rington, 19^). 

The relationship that devdops (or doesn't) 
between adult mentors and thar younger prote- 
ges defines the success or failure of any pro- 
gram After all, program plannas are trying to 
facilitate a rdationship that generally evolves 
through a natural process of selection and mu- 
tual attraction. 

Mentoring usually takes place when the pro- 
spective mentor sees some natural talent or skill 
in a protege or when the protege performs some 
important task in a visible manna-. Moore 
(1^) terms this "recognition-" It is soon fol- 
lowed by otho: test situations after which the 
actual mentoivprotege relationship is irutiated 
by either or both parties or by a third party or 
agency. 

The relationship itself can be described as 
fra^e and frightening because of tiie irUierent 
potential for reward and failure (for both the 
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Levels 



mentor and protege). The structure is highly 
devd(^)ed and occurs at five separate and dis- 
tinct levels, even when occurring naturally. 
Gray's Mentor-Protege RdationshipModd 
(1989X shown below in Figure 1, illustrates the 
various stages or levels erf the procsess- 
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mentar pc^sesses inforrmtkm or expertise thit tfw 
prokge doesn't. Rea^tkmandintr^^nctunK^partrwrs 
gm^vOyoccurshere. iQ^tal M stands akme.) 

Tke mentor shnvs with ^prote«frm a 
sutkmtyor^'haue'to-fme-twt. ThsisU^tm^ii^ 
mutual tn^t is buUt and 0ieprot^l^r^ to acquire inforrria- 
tion and skills to put into pructice^ Protege still rdies on 
mentor. (C}mriKteri2edlnfti%ecapitalM and Slower case P.) 

The rnentorard protege gain rrwreequ^ Protege 
isassimiktingbdunHorsormllsandumngv^ 
making more decisions without consulting the menbyr. (Beth 
letters are a^ntalized.) 

The prote^ becomes less dependent on the mentor md 
utilizes new inforrrmtion and shlls, turning less to mentor for 
assistance The relationship starts to dissdue and tl^ pair 
become more separate. (Letter Mis lower case and Pis 
capitalize.) 

Protege has acquired desired expertise and can stand 
alone. The rdatkm^ between pair rnaul^ redefined to 
permilfrwndship. Howeoer, it can also he characterized by 
dissolution or separation of the relationship. The protege 
may evenb^xmte a mentor at some future point. (The letter P 
is atpitalized and stands alone.) 
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Ptogression of a menttning relationship is 
not necessarily linear. Because c^ixuiividiial dif- 
ferences and rates of adiievement, a mentor^ 
protege level can move firan Level Or« to Level 
Three or Levd Two to Levd Rve, and so ctti in 

any number of combinations. 

In order for mentor and protege to benefit 
fully from the rdationship, careful thought must 
be given to structure and organization, espe- 
cially in the selection and matching erf partici- 
pants. However, this will be disclosed in 
greats detail in subsequent chapters. 

While mentoring which occurs naturally 
within various wganizations is successful, there 
are drawbacks. First, not evayone is mm- 
tored — cutting off obvious routes to success 
through a lade erf awareness of practices which 
enhance forward progress (Watkins, Giley, & 
Endsleg, 1987). Second, those who are not men- 
tored may fed neglected car perceive themselves 
as unworthy. This can lead to resentment or an- 
gCT that may manifest ilsdf in inappropriate 
ways and lessen an individual's chances for suc- 
ce». Third, there may be policies or bdiaviors 
of which the protege is unaware because of his 
or her backgroimd. He or she has no one to 
consult or even to model which can minimize 
opportunities for advancement. 

Planned mentoring programs are advanta- 
geous. They assess the needs of young people 
and determine specific goals and objectives that 
are measurable. They can be tailored to achieve 
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certain objective and to correct any pit*deins 
eariyinthepnxjess. They can be refined and 
adapted. And they can ideitify and fully use 
lesouroes availaUe within a community, school 
or business for the benefit <rf all. Ttepreviously 
mentioned Illinois study also determined that 
mentmng was one o( the most cost-efliective 
strategfes in its dropout preventic»\ and retrieval 
programs with a cost of $40 per student 0uly, 
1990). 

THENEED As the popularity of n^ntoring programs 
FORDATA has grown, so has the need for hard data to vali- 
date assumpti(»i$ about their efiectiveness. 
Much erf the literature has been based on anec^ 
dotal infcmnation. However, nuire aiul more 
planr^TS and managers are reoc^nizing die 
need fcH- valid and reliaUe evidence to substan- 
tiate and improve i^xm a program. Many early 
programs operated xmdear the best of intentions 
but with little structure or management Now 
plani^rs realize tihat while programs must ad- 
dress varying community or school needs, there 
are common elements that can enhance pix>- 
gram operatioa 

PROGRAM Mentoring programs vary greatly in their 
TYPES approaches and methodology. Sdiods are most 
frequently the focus of mentoring programs. 
First, tl^ contain the groups that planners wish 
to target, supplying a pool of clients as well as 
potential program staff. And second, there are 
many resources aheady present within the sys- 
tem that can be used for identification, referral, 
monitoring and measurement 
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The foUowing are some examples and com- 
mon characteristics of siKoessful programs. 
Some fcffms used by planners of these programs 
are included in the appendix. 

These programs are initiated, designed and 
operated by sdtool persoimel (at eitha* indi- 
vidual sdiool sites or the district levd). Goals 
and objectives of ta\ focus on school adueve- 
ment and school-related behaviors such as test 
scores and/or attendance. Mentors are fre- 
quently teachers and other school persoimd, 
but can include volunteers from local business 
and the community. 



The ABC (Attitude, Behavior and Change) Program at 
CoamutBGidilli^ School in Coconut Beadi, Florida 
matches ktu^xrs, krwwn as fasUbiiors, mth ninth throu^ 
twelfth graders who are having prxMems wi&ign^, atten- 
dantxordisdfiirm. FtuiUtators meet wUh their prote^ for 
one hour at hs^ once a week during school. Tlwy discuss any 
problems or situations tfwf are (^amcem to 0te student and 
offer aademkas^timce Partidpaiionbj/teadwrs is volun- 
tary and menbmng has extended to social situatioTS outside of 
the dassroom, staJt as atterdmux at sdwd sporting CT«nfs. 
Simx tfw program's impiemeniatkm two years ago, attendance 
and grades l^increi^, and disciptiner^erraJs have 

dental. 



Thf Norwalk Ad<^t-A-Schod Pribram is another school- 
based mentoring pn^ram. project is operated by the 
school district of NorwalK Connecticut and includes several 
schools throughout the city. Students in grades two through 
eight are identified by sdwol personnd on the fe^ts of skills 
d^idts and pnor sdfamcept. Mentors are recruitdat thdr 
loorkf^ and spend one hour au^wedcuM their prote^ at 
the sdiod site. Mentors and proteges can read, visit the Ubrary 
or play games. Mentors are also grantdrehise time from 
their place of employment. Oper^nal since 1986, the 
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Norwalk Pwgmm has dmor^rat&i an ^ permit incmse in 
aitef^iowe,fso&r disciptiK refemds, as wdl as hnf mn ^ n w Ht 
in stidmt attihdes about 0tamdves and auBmity figures. 
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Tfm Gressville 
Urban League 



ProiectLive 



Most these axe designed and managed by 
coniniunity gn)U{» such as servioe dubs so- 
cial service agencies. They can c^^te within a 
school setting and may focus on schocd-related 
behavions such as grades or attendance. How- 
ever, these programs may also be directed at 
certain targ^ groups CH* specific problem behav- 
iors exhiHted by young pec^le outside d% 
school setting. 

TfwGreenviUe UHxm La^ue (^GnemnQe, South 
Carciimmadies minority stmenis in gn^t^ 
twdveti^hhu:kjmfes$iarmbfrrm0tec^^ Tw 

trarmtwnpxmsckKAtotlwwofif^i^. Mentors spend at least 
(me/ipura^iGiaefttPiiftt^ Mentors are encour- 

ag&i to spend tin^m0mrjwmth their student imt^ 
en^agsinjmrdjfsodalatknties. Students attend w^dy ^dU- 
btitmngux)fksk^ conduct^ 1^ area en^ 
summer f(^* LccalemfAoi^fsdso(^ert&^ietsaridprif^- 
pals jobs during the summer improving &mr understanding of 
Ae bu^ness Timid and, embUngtlwn to convey fir to 
students, 0^reaHties(^ 0wwc^hKe^ 



ProjedUve^manag^ by The ChiMren'sAU Society 
Nao York provides s^xnth gmde at-rhk students vnth mmrs 
of extra help in mujuiring reining ski^ Jh^whoaretwo 
years bdmui in reading and tm not be promoted to ^ 
mide are paired mihemphyees from lo^ 
Students are bu^ai to we xiXfrkpla^x once each 
they sfmd two kmrs laorldng with their volurUeer tutors/ 
mentors. Students respond very pcmtimly to the irtdixndual 
attentkm from an adult, and ^ vdurdeer is etu:ouraged to 
^low the studertt around his or her ux^rlcplace. Manytimesthe 
rdatior^hip devdaps \x\pnd just tutor and student. Students' 
skSJs and attitudes ^ww great improvement (mo^ aU are 
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promOsd to 0te ei^ grade). An irdqxndent study pund 
0tatsiudaUs in I^ectlMxhwe a koJO' dropout ratCfnme 
percent cotfip a re d to 0ie dty-mde rate (^325 pertxni. 

These mentorii^ prograxxis link schools and 
local businesses. They are nearly always spon- 
sored by individual businesses or local d\am- 
bersofconuneroe. Frequently they focus on de- 
veloping acadanic and job skills or rdating edu- 
cation to the job market and can be managed by 

a school or business person. 

The MerUor Program, origirwOy a jmnt project i^The 
FederdBarQmncUandihehlewYorkAnmtKX^PiAtic 
Sdtoois, heips H^Bdtodsttdento realize toa» kw influences 
0wirlives. and o0wr legal pn^e^iomJsfnm some of 

titemtkm'srrast prestige Uao firms ^^meniors to 
students. Young peopkcdsenxfirs^wndknolaoj firms 
fiindkm. During Ste course (^Omprffmn<genenilhfOTW-balf 
{rf the school prot^ meet with kwyers, tour Im firms. 
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discuss day-to-day l^opml io Tis (a todl 
family courts in se^um. They mty also partktpOem mock 
trials or Ttwddefxsitions. Materials Imeb^devdop^ for 
teadms to help prepare ckasroomiasonsrdate^ 
adiviiies. V^ateabasiccurrioibimandactipWesarepro- 
jMed,participiUing firms areeruxmra^ to de^gn fftdrown 
indiiMial programs^ reflect indivtdmln^ and interests. 
Evaluttiors report a dgnifiaatt increa^ in students' knowledge 
of0tekwasuxdlasanimpnwement in thdr attitudes toward 
authority figures. The pr^ram has svread to schools in 
Arizona, Washington State and Vk^ngton, DC. 

The Calloway County Mentor^ Program of Murray, 
Kenttidy pairs hi^ school students idthla:alemplcyers in 
order to experience the business world. During tlw second 
semester of thdr senior year, students intern in a local 
business. I^rs vary and are set by the business and student 
Im^ on sdwd and family respon^filities. Students (ire not 
paid, participation is xnAunttuy and parenMcxmseni is 
require. Permsmon forms r^^dre parents to (ssume 
responsibOity-the school isnothdd liable. Students find out 
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quidfy that ^ Mis acquired in school carry over into the 
toork^i^. Grades end attendofux toe cttp^uOymmiUmd. 
Tf^Tner^JTshippnmam requires students to assuna sole 
respofsSnHty foraahereme to ruksani regulations regarding 
attendamxamlhduwioronthejob. VmhisaposHiDe^t 
on sdmflatter^atux IB the lessms learned on tite^ cany 
(werink> Ox schod setting. In ^tifree-j^ars of operation, the 
program hiBfHatvd more tlum^ students vm 160 bu^ 
tosses. Evdua^n data is gartered fnmmentors,proteges, 
parents and ^iwolpersonnd. 
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Many community colleges and univ«^ities 
have piloted programs to help disadvantaged 
students acquire academic sldUs and to expose 
them to the idea of poslseoondary educalioa 
Generally these programs are collaborations be- 
tween a local sdiod and the college Somepro- 
grams are univei^ty-wide while others utilize 
mentors from a angle dub, dass or service 
group. 



The Oemson Crossroads Program operating from 
Gemson University in Clemson, South Carotina matches 
umversiiy faculty, staff and students witii seventh and d^th 
grade stunts from aload junior U^sduxA. Thesementors 
(^(Ki^emicassisUmce, exposure to campus and eixnts, 
and ait as friends and rokmodt^ to the vroteges. Mentors are 
erxoumgei to share jobs and classes unm proibsges and involve 
than in cultural and sockl events. Acttvities extend be\^ 
the camnts to surrounding metropoHbtnare^. Proteges are 
referrfabytemJiersorcoims^orsandareuientifiedbytest 
scores, grades, attendance and dhdptimr^ infmnatkm. 
Parental permissbn is remdred for partiapation. Although in 
its first year, tesuhers ana parents report an improvaneni in 
grades and attendance. Students are e^dnbiting an increase in 
self-esteem and attitudes toward authority figures. 



The Student Mentor Program operated by the City 
University c^New York (CUNY) and Bw Board of Education 
(BOE) pairs CUNY students unth disadvantaged high 
school students. CUNY mentors r&xiix course credit for 
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furtkmitumar^ must spefui at kast tunkmrs Gfery 
m^ime protege. Actwitus can cotter armtni classes or 
campiG^fe or career cjqfloratkm. Thismogmmatten^ to 
auxnirf^(d-r^ students to sbiy in scmdthrou^ a series 
uxfrkshcfs that are deigned to promdeguidatKe and support. 
Aamtj^pfoAagec^materiiJshttsb^da^qj&iby 
program coifrdinators. 



Sponsorship and management of mentoring 
programs, as can be seen from the programs 
profiled, vary greatly according to the needs of a 
particular community, site or population. (Con- 
tact information for programs dted as wdl as 
others is located in the appendix.) 



One important point to remember is that 
mentoring programs are supplemental to regu- 
lar education programs. They are not designed 
to duplicate or replace existing teadiing strate- 
gies or programs. They provide individuals 
and organizations with opportunities for 
growth and positive change. Furthermore, they 
provide a focus for greater involvement and 
success by the proteges in an educational set- 
ting. 

Mentoring programs have proven particu- 
larly effective in assisting at-risdc students im- 
prove their self-image, acquire knowledge (aca- 
demic and job-related) and gain social skills. In 
a recent US Department of Education study of 
921 college-sponsored mentoring and tutoring 
programs, 90 perooit were rated as very suc- 
cessful at "providing role models" while 70 per- 
cent were successful at ''improving basic skills" 
(Educating At-Risk Youth, 1991). 
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PROGRAMS 

ARE 
EFFECnVE 
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Young people are influenced through thar 
relationships widi others. Mentors provide 
youth with the rdenuxids needed to become 
proficient in planning and working for the fu- 
ture. 




CHAPTER TWO 



The firet step in plaiming a program is dem- 
onstrating a need ftff the program. Ihaddition 
to justification, planners can target apjnopriate 
populaticBis, ictentify souroes <rf adininistrative 
and programmatic suf^wr^ develop appropri- 
ate activities as well as obtain souroes of fund- 
ing. 

There are several ways to gather information 
about young peojde, sduxils ox a community, 
•niese methods are explained below and forms 
1, 2 and 5 in the appendix can assist planners in 
detOTiining what infonnation should be col- 
lected and die approach to take. 

SociiilFiKioTsApprau^ 

This meth(^ utUizes in^jnmtkm readQ^cbtamabkfrem 
public ncords and reports. hAan^comnumiyaMsom 
sertnce agenda routifidyttdfymd record d^rdiOed to ti^ 
consHtuers^. HowmKr,1hisinformaH(mnatstbeimnpO' 
raied in a ustAUprm for purposes (^vkm^aM 
aHtymainiained. forexampk,ifapfmtmdesimtomigna 
progmm to keep young, pr^gruint women fnm dropping out of 
s(M,he or ^ win need fima^refftnBng this var^:t^ 
segment!^ the popukiion. Statistics would need to be based on 
both gender and eftmc ori^ and would cbtaimiblefrom the 
load sdiool district offke. 

Survey Approach 

This mellwdinuohes adhering ij^ormatum from 
indiuiduals about perceio^ needs. Surveys can be conducted 
inseoenlways. Planners am use nual surveys or amduct 
interviews ei^ in jxrson or by tdej^ione. Oneadvanta^of 
0tkapproachis that fanners can focus on a wide range 
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peof:k tuto woik imth partkukr popubtkms (U,, sdwd 
perscfmd, jm^nis, health c^fkkls, community and business 



WHOIS 
MENTORED? 



Key Informani Approach 

Tt^a^mjKkalkmxjjIamms to refine 0^ 
ossessnmU to tkseindwiduak tinware very imnhedm 
l^i^asdacdorammurdHf. Heads (^hmrKsses,i^gk)us 
kadm or (xmmumty lasers would be questkmed. This 
mafwdahof^psfikmmrsme^iM^ttngasi^coreof 
suppf^frminfa^nMinditMuakmmec^^ 

Community Forum Aj^rroach 

This (^imtiiegm^oppaiumiy to re^ many people 
xiihoaremex^mected. PublkftKetm^ambehdiinoneor 
xverdlocxtiommrm^ioutUiecommumiyinvi^^ 
eudietKxbinm^ to express its qmtkms. Vieu^mnts shared 
at 0Kse meeting mtet be raoi^ and considered. OuUmnes 
ordeciaons^wuMheamnmnka^mihtitecommuniiy, 
parHadarlyth)seu^atieruUd0w meetings. PubUcnteeHngs 
are a good source for building cottu nmUly mterest in ami 
support for a mentorir^ program. They are also an excdlent 
recruiting tod for program participant. 

Planners may choose to use one or a combi- 
nation of ways to gather information. No mat- 
ter which they choose, the data obtained will be 
invaluable. 



A primary ocmsideration in planning a men- 
toring program is who will be mentored. Cer- 
tain questions must be answei^: 

• Will the pn^ramtai^t a specific 
population such as male vs. female or a 
certaip ethnic group? 

• Will the program focus cmi at-risk 
students or include gifted students? 
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• What ages will the prog^n 
incorporate (are participants fimitcd by 
age or grades or will it span K-12)? 

• Will the program target selected schools, 

or specific students in middle or junior high 
schools? 



Figure 2 illustrates briefly how the informa- 
tion obtained from forms 1, 2 and 3 may be ar- 
ranged and summarized to simplify planning. 



ANALYZING 
DATA 



hcml 




Need 
Type 


Sen 
Type 


Ethnic 


GmfeLevd 


Othor 


Goal 


N«td 


M 


F 


w 




Ekm. 


Jr. 
Hi 


High 
Sdsd 




f^fvgiwn 
Ced 




63 


24 




BiKkas 

Afifti>2l 


N/A 


18 


n 


JTPA 


Unk 
to Work 



The data indicate that a significant percent- 
age of male high school students and minority 
students need jobs. Someresources already ex- 
ist to meet this need. Planners may want to link 
school and the workplace by pairing proteges 
with male role modeis in the workforce to in- 
crease access to the job market. 

Activities could include mentors working 
with their proteges on acquiring job skills, ex- 
posing them to the workplace and even assist- 
ing the proteges academically, 

B 
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Mentoring programs cx>me in ev&ry shape 
and size, just like die students deserve Csre- 
ful identificaticMi and ocsisideration ctf specific 
needs and resources will enable planners to tai- 
lor programs to fully meet those needs in local 
schools and communities. 



PROGRAM 
COSTS 



Some mentoring programs have daborate 
budgets while oth^ c^perate on a shoestring 
and Aegenexoaty of volunteers. Costs will 
vary depending on. the nunte* of young people 
served and the types of services o^ered. Once 
this information has been determined^ planners 
must consider funding for the program. Short- 
term and long-term funding strategies must be 
de\^oped and undertaken. 



Some of the primary factors to consider in 
planning a budget are: 



• housir^ and program site location 

• nviterials 

• reiirdmrsaT^tsfics' volunteers 

• staffing needs and requirements 



Another important consideration is will the 
program simply be a supplement to an existing 
program or will it be a project iiulependent of 
the schools or communities? This can substan- 
tially increase or reduce program costs. Fbrm4 
is a worksheet that will help planners determine 
how much the program will ccst and taiget po- 
tential sources of financial support. 



Any kind of project that deals with young 
people must address tte issue of liability. If an 
accident cm: other unfcweseen drcuznstance 
should occur, who is respoaisiWe? Program 
plannss must carefully consider this and make 
every dfort to ensure that volunteers, protege§, 
thar families and the program are adequatdy 
protected. 

Fust of all, vtdunteers should supply some 
re f ei g nces regarding suitalrility for participa- 
tion. References can be obtained fninscHjroes 
such as empkjyers, paslcffs, cowcHkers, or neigh- 
bors. It is recommended that rrfeaiences ccMne 
frcan individuals who have known the volun- 
teer for a designated leigth of time. In addition, 
some program plannes may recjuire finger- 
printing or a criminal reccadchedc through the 
kxal police departmoit However, if this is the 
case, inform the volunteers of this requirement 
as soon as they inquire about the program 

Because of a revised statute in Nevada re- 
quiring fingerprintii^ of those who vwrk with 
young people, the Washoe County School CHs- 
trict Mentor Program includes fingerprinting as 
part of the screening procedure. Mentor appli- 
cations and contracts require compliance as a 
condition of acceptance into the program. 

Another way of limiting liability is to con- 
duct mcntorir^ activities only at a school site. 
In these situations, activities can be carefully 
mortitored by school personnel, and the volun- 
teers may be covered by the school's insurance 
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while on site. However, this does limit mentor- 
protege activities and can decrease the availabil- 
ity of potential mentors. 

Mentorii^ activities planned for and car- 
ried out as a group may be designated as 
school-relaied field trip& These may be cov- 
ered by a school's existing insurance policy. 
However, parents may be required to sign an 
additional permission form for these outings. 
The Norwalk Adopt-A-Schod Mentor Program 
in Connecticut oovere all mentors tmder the 
School Board's $2 million liability insurance 
while at school and on school-rdated field trips 
or activities. 

Informed consent is another way to address 
liability. Proteges and parents should receive 
written information about the program. Parents 
should submit a signed consent form for their 
child's participation. Additionally, parents 
should be queried about their preferences re- 
garding the mentor-protege match. (Would 
they prefer a Mme sex match, younger-older 
mentor, same or different ethnic group? Does 
the young person have any special problens 
which planners need to consider?) Forms 1 2, 
12A and 12B, located in the app>endix, demon- 
strate how two programs addressed this issue. 

Legal requirements vary from school-to- 
school and from community-to-community. 
The best method to ensure protection is to seek 
legal cotmsel regarding this issue and plaimers 
are urged to do so very early in program 
development. 
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Support, programmatic and financial, is es- 
sential to the success of a program. 0\eusually 
affects the other. Planners must have the com- 
mitment of any sdiool or business administrator 
involved with the program. Support must 
come from the top, otherwise it will be difficult 
to generate enthusiasm and partidpalioa 

In many mentorii^ pn^ams, principals 
and superintendents become mentors. This, in 
tum, encourages school personnel at all levels to 
become involved and sends a dear message of 
commitmoit to the community at large. 

Program planners must be wary of adding 
to the duties of school staff. Participation in a 
program should not be mandated, but volun- 
tary (and enthusiastic). An unwilling partici- 
pant can have a tremendously negative effect 
and can undermine the morale of other mentors 
or affect protege participation. 

Communication is vital. Everyone who 
works with a program needs regular informa- 
tion regarding changes in policy or personnel. 
Informing those who work around or in a 
project of the program's positive effects and suc- 
cesses will stimulate enthusiasm for what is be- 
ing done and maintain desired momentum. It 
contributes to a sense of teamwork and involve- 
ment. Everyone who comes in contact with the 
program (even in the smallest way) should feel 
as if they are vital to program outcome. Non- 
connmunication creates an atmosphere of dis- 
trust undermining effectiveness. 



Operating a program takes money. Locat- 
ing mor^y is not always easy. With persever- 
ance and patiezKTe, planners can 6nd tl^ dollars. 
Many organizaticms that assist young pec^le 
will hdp programs start The United Way, pri- 
vate fbundaticms^ <x large CDrpc^'ations can pro- 
vide short-tmn funding or "seed money." 
Other mediods of fundkig include grants from 
business and industry councils, state depart- 
ments of education or federal agencies. 

Business and industry can use thdr re- 
sources to help young people think about their 
futures and career plans as well as to woiic on 
their academic and perscmal prc^^ems (Fritz, 
1988). Access to sporting activities, donated 
travel or incenti\^ for student reoc^^ition are 
welcomed. Companies may offer tbeir 
personnel's e9q>ertise as workshop presenters or 
open up their sites to visits. They may agree to 
use proteges as interns or help them find jobs in 
otho* companies. Additionally, equipment and 
oihei in-kind donations may be obtained from 
those whose budgets do not permit cash gifts. 
Individuals may agree to donate their time and 
expertise in serving on committees to manage, 
monitor or plan the program. 

Consider every source of support and go af- 
ter them Seek out everyone: chiiiches, volun- 
teer groups, service organizations and small 
businesses. Even if turned down, planners can 
still publicize program needs and btiild a net- 
work of potential resources. Each pjerson or or- 
ganization contacted is a source of information. 
Don't hesitate to ask for other names! 
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CHAPTER THREE 



As with any type of program and organiza- 
tion, there must be a solid infrastructure from 
which to opeate. Additioiwlly, in order to ei- 
sure effideit implementation, all participants 
must possess a dear imderstanding of their 
roles and responsibilities. 

Analysis of many mentoring programs 
across the nation reveals a basic personnel struc- 
ture outlined below. 

ftogram Coordinator /Project CSrector 

Oversees the initial planning ami operation of 
mentoring program. Generally collects and analyzes 
needs analysis data. Recruits and oig?nizes steering 
committee nranbers and formulates nwntoring i»t^?3m 
activities based on data. Identifies arai secures agree- 
moit of site(s). Monitors the overall administration of 
program and Inidgetary functions. Makes periodic 
reports to program participants and sponsors. 

Steering Committee (5-10 members) 

Composed of project director, community volun- 
teers, teadwTS and/or school administrators, as well as 
ale coordinatoKs). Responsilfe for tlw final design and 
implen«nlation of mentorii^ project sudi as^ settir^ 
goals and objectives, identification and selection of 
potential school 5ite(s), generating support among 
commimity, recruiting mentors, devetoping arei imple- 
menting activities and ori«itation programs, and 
evaluating the program. Also appoints a matching 
committee. 



PROGRAM 
MANAGEMENT 

AND 
maiCJURE 



ROIXSAND 

RESPONsmiunES 
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SiteCooniinator(s) 



Ovoisees ^ day-to<lay «liTdnistration of 
ii^ I»ogfBm indudii^ klentificaton and recniitinent of 
proteges, selectk)!^ matchir^ and evaluation of mentors 
and proteges. MratcomniondK^^esarecouiisdcmor 
teadiers e^pedaDy fen* progran^ opera 
sdiooL ActsdS{Himaiysou]tscrfmfi[»rmatim 
proteges. Also serves on the steoii^ committee. Usu- 
afly ctesignated by sdKxd adnwi^ra^. 

Matehii^ Committee (3-5 membm) 

Ccrnipc. J of po|ectdinectOT, at tea^ one steering 
committee nwnl»-, sale coordinatc^s), sdxxd 
couroeloi<s) and/or teacher(s). Par»its<an be included. 
Response for matdiii^ mentors ami proteges. 

Mentors 

May be activdy recruited throu^ variotispuHic 
ntoti(ms ^teg^ or prfen«i to the progrant, Um^^ 
caneful screening project p^scmnei Paiiedwidi 
potege. Meets with protege for desig^tedlengtiicf 
progTMn- Types of mentor activities and contact are 
detcmiined by steerii^ committee in de^gnii^ die 
program. Should recdve written notification of expecta- 
tiurtsir pr og r am rules and conditiona Shcmld estara^ 
regular contact widi other motors and ^te coordinator 
to su{^y and receive feedback. 

Proteges 

Identified ami recruited by oounseloR, teachers, 
schod administers or pro^p»K)nnd. Must 
denv>i^rate intere^ in the pimranv the Of^xnrtunities it 
offers aiHl chance of succe^ Should receive and sign a 
contract outlining oommitments ami expectetions Must 
be cnoDuraged to comnnunicate regulany with site 
coordinator to supply feedb^ about t!^ match. 

Panmts 

Must be informed of program procedures^ policies 
and expectations. Gives writt^ consent for child to 
participate. Can serve on a committee and are aicour- 
aged to particip>ate in some pn^jam activities. 



This structure can be adapted to meet the 
needs of program planners. It can be replicated 
and refined for programs tiwt are based solely 
in schools OT link sdiool and cranmunity re- 
sources. Form 6 breaks down program plan- 
ning into individual functions of design, identi- 
fication, sdection, recruitmait, training, man- 
agement and evaluation. Planners nuy use this 
form to outline thdr program and to assign spe- 
cific duties and responsibilities. 

Every program must have an ova-all pur- 
pose or a set of predetermined goals in order to 
achieve desired results. Goals reflect a 
sponsor's philosophies and resources and are 
detemiined from needs analyas infbraiation. 
C^Tjeclives are outcome-directed activities tihat 
are measurable and developed from program 
goals. Form 7 designed to hdp planners 
use needs assessment information in developing 
goals, objectives and evaluation methods. Plan- 
ners will be able to extract the following infor- 
mation from earlier forms which will help in se- 
lecting appropriate goals and objectives for the 
program 

Program Flaiming Data 

Problems faced by youth 
Services provided by other organizations and 
agciKies (to avoid duplication) 

Tai^ audience 
Program ate 

Pt^ljle types of activities 
How activities can be measured 
Data a)Uection methods and techniques 
Purpose for data collection 



SFTTING 
GOALS, 
CLARIFYING 
OBJECTIVES 

AND 
EVALUATING 
A PROGRAM 



Program plam^rs will, of course, want to 
know the effect (if any) that the program has on 
the target population They will use this infor- 
mation to detect and oomect any problems early 
in the process, to refine (a* expand the program 
and to seek any additional funding that the pro- 
gram may require. It is important for planners 
to determine what to measure, how to measure 
and how to use the results during early plan- 
ning stages. 

The project director is ultimately responsible 
for evaluation. He or she must develop and 
implement procedures so that information is 
available for future planning. He or she may 
conduct the evaluation or locate those with the 
necessary expertise. 



Evaluation focuses on: 



• stated goals and objectives 

• prc^;nun denr^ts ami activities descnbed in 
materials or prc^ram proposal 

• any additional areas requested by sponsors or 
other jMiogram participants 



Phases Of 
Evaluation 



There are specific and orderly phases to the 
evaluation procedure. 

1 . Identify the elements and activities to 
evaluate. 



2. Prepare questions for each element or 
activity. 
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3. Select an evaluation design. 



4. Determine data collection methods, 
analysis processes and set timelines for 
collection and evaluation reports. 

Form 8 in the appendix can help planners 
outline their evaluation procedure by identify- 
ing objectives, data sources, evaluation pro- 
cesses and deadlines. 



There are two types of evaluation: process 
(also known as formative) and outcome (known 
as summative). 



Types Of 
Evaluation 



Process evaluation focuses on two major 
points: 

Does the program accomjdish what is set forth in 
the prt^m description or original proposal? 

How well is the program operating? 

This method examines each component and 
is more common during the first year of pro- 
gram operation. 

Sample questions for evaluation: 

• Have the required number and type of mentors 
been recruited? 

• Do the training sessions offer the kind of 
information nrunitors need about their 
proteges? 

• Arc the suggested activities relevant? 
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The second type of evaluation is outcome 
evaluaticm. This method asks: 

How well arc the pn:^;ram's goals and (*jeetives 
bdngmet? 

What dfect is the program having on participants? 

Outcxjme evaluation detennines whether the 
participants in the prog?*am have changed in 
some manner and if changes are directly related 
to the program. 

Sometimes these n^thods overlap and data 
can be collected for both simultaneously. Pro- 
cess evaluaticm data are prepared during pro- 
gram operation and are invaluable in adjusting 
the day-to-day management cjf a program. 
Outcome evaluation is not completed until the 
end of each cycle of operation or at project's end. 

Four common goals of mentoring programs, 
their rationales, an objective and an evaluation 
measurement are outlined below in order to 
help planners grasp the relationship between 
goals, objectives and evaluation procedures. 

GOAL ONE: Promoting Academic Achieven^t 

RATIONALE: Too hequoitly young people experience 
failure in aj^l. Tl^ are held beKk because tliey have 
not acquired a sufficient grasp of ^ple basic ^ns. Ac- 
tivities d^grwd to compensate for this deficit can im- 
prove tl^ chaiKes for success and increase tlw likeli- 
hood that they will graduate high school. 

OBJECnVE: Ninety percent of the proteges will in- 
crease their standardized test scores in math and reading 
after two hours of weekly tutoring durir^ the school 
year. 



EVALUATION: Protege's test scores before tutoring 
SCTveasbasdinedata. i:>ifiieraKes in sanies during and 
after con^dicm of ttejw^iam determine tow effective 
the tutorii^ has best Protege's grades are monitored 
durii^ tfie schod year to detect iiKTonOTtal intprove- 
irants. An«Kiditk>nalevah]ationineawrecanbetI^ 
actual numbv of tuttnir^ tours, the frequency of tutor- 
ing for individual studoits or attendance data. 

GOAL TWO: Increaang Sdf -Esteon 

RATIONALE: Constant failure or a peroeived lack of 
coiKom fTOTi ^uits or authority f%ures can ragativdy 
affect a ymii^pCTSon'sself-4m^- One of Ito most fre- 
qi^dy d ted reasora young people give for droppbig 
out of school is ttot no one cared (Walz, 1^7). PSarCTits 
may contribute to a child's poor sdf-concept tiinnig^ 
abuse, w^ect or irdiffereiwe to phy^cal or emrtional 
needs. Frequent and oonsisteit contact byamentorcan 
dononstratetlwtaOTieone does indeed care. Ablockof 
time set aside for the young persOT reinforces a sen» of 
n^aning and importance. 

OBJECTIVE: Ninety percent of the proteges Vkoll dem- 
oTOtrate improved attitiKles atout sdtool ard will in- 
crease their participation in classroom activities by at 
least twenty percent afte attending six workshoj^. 
[They could focus on personal developircnt and goal 
setting.] 

EVALUATION: Pre- and posttests can be administered 
to determine changes in proteges' attitudes. Information 
(*tanied from c^servation by sdiool pCTSonrel, par^its 
or mentors can also serve as a measure of program effec- 
tiveness. Proteges may be required to keep a journal 
which can be used to measure changp in attitudes or to 
monitor the program. 

GOAL THREE: Increasing EcoiwmicSelf-Suffidency 

RATIONALE: Many young people come from poor or 
impoveridied ©ivironn^ts in which access to adult 
nwiels of success are scarce. It is very easy to fall prey to 




pyrcrf^tems such as teen piegnaiKy, substamie abuse or 
criminal activity. Many young peofde become dients of/ 
rathn* than ccmtributors to, the social sCTvice system. 
Mentorii^ prograxro can offer these young p€^^ple en* 
couragen^t as^staiKe ai^ skills that enal^ ti^m to 
avoid or sucoes^Ily resolve proUem ^tuations, tl%?rcby 
improving thtfir chaises of becomir^ prodiKrtive dli- 
icns, 

OBJECnVE: Ninety potCTt of the proteges will dis- 
play iiKreased awareness of jd? ddlls are! apprc^mate 
worlqdace behaviors after intonii^ in a load bu^ness 
for 18 wedcs. [Each protege will be assigned a ^work" 
nr^tor who will guide and mOTUtor him/l«r through 
thirty-minute coimseling kssioiis every other week] 

EVALUATION: PerfOTnuTKe reports the employer, 
job atterdarKre or rK)natterdaiKe are n^suies of effec- 
tiver^ss. 

GOAL FOUR: Expanding Career or Academic 
Captions 

RATIONALE: Young people do not always realize 
there are many jobs or careers from which they can 
choose. Tl^ don't always grasp that education beyond 
hi^ school is a viable option and relevant to their future. 
Many n^torii^ progi^ams expose proteges to the world 
of work and offer ihCTi a wealth of information on ca- 
reersand what ddlls are required in order to enter a cer- 
tain professiorL 

OBJECTIVE: Ninety percent of the proteges will dem- 
onstrate improved skills in completing pb af^lications^ 
identifying skills needed for various jobs and developing 
an educational/occupatioi^I plan after attmJing a series 
of six interrelated work^j:>s taught l?y local employers. 
(The woitehop topics will cover work-related behaviors 
such as: identification of q?ecific pb skills, proper dre^/ 
language, and interviewing.] 

EVALUATION: Proteges' knowledge of skills will be 
tested and graded after each workshop. Attendance at 
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the workups is also a measure of interest and certain 
school sid^ects may be nwnitored for idated improve- 
ment Proteges may be videotaped for critique. Prote^ 
may be monilored fiiom ^hns of initial partidpatfon until 
postsecondaiy education or onf^oyn^t in ordCT to de- 
tennine effectiveness of tlw educational/occupational 
plaa 



Remember: 

Keep procram coals and objectives reaustic 
Set short-term coals to keep partktants' psterest auve. 
Early succbses set im stage tor ADomoNAL 
achievements. 



Program planning takes time. Planners 
must be realistic as they put a program into op- 
eration. One of the precepts of planning is that 
things always take more time than allotted. 
Those who progress in a logical and orderly 
fashion will encounter fewer problems than 
those who attanpt to put together a program in 
too short a time. A proposed timdine for pro- 
gram planners is outlined on subsequent pages. 
It can be shortened and some tasks undertaken 
consecutively for those who have the time and 
the nerve. 



SEITING 
JTMEUNES 



Form 9 is a monthly task outline and can be 
used to set up a schedule of activities. It will 
also serve as a record /checklist for planners. 
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nMETABLE 

FORA 
MENTORING 
PROGRAM 



Month 1 Conduct needs analysis* 

Identify and secure ^eeiinj; committee 
membexs. 

Call initial meeting to a^gn tasks 
and d^gn mentoring pn^ranu 

Identify and obtain ^reement of 
sponsors and participating sites. 



Month 2 Hold second steering a>mmittee 

meetix^ progress reports and to 
finalize details. 

Identify and secure ^iieement of the 
matching committee participants. 

Design mentor odentaticm program. 



Montii 3 Devise match and evaluation ftnms* 

Set timetables and guidelines for 
activities. 

Identify and recntit proteges and 
mentors. 

Secure protege and parent 
commitments. 

Hold protege orientation session. 

Interview mentors. 

Meet wifli committee to determine 
acceptance* 

Inform mentors of acceptance. 



Month 4 Match proteges and mentors. 

Hold mentor OTientaticm session. 

Hold initial meeting to introduce 
proteges, mentors and parents. 
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Months 5-6 Contact proteges and mentors to 

obtain feedb^ on pn^xam snd to 
r^hre any problems. 

Hold a meeting fm tite mentcss in 
which ttiey can exdiange ideas, 
strategies and suppcnl 



Montii 7 Obtain preliminaiy information frcrni 

parents, eounselOTS/ teachers^ and 
mentcns regarding any changes in 
attitudes and/OT behaviors of 
proteges. 

Hold a group activity in which all 
mentors and proteges can participate 
and share tiieir ideas and experiences. 



Monttis 8-11 Periodic dteck on proteges, mentcm 
and parents. 

Could hold anotiier group activity 
dmix^ this time. 



Month 12 Have proteges and mentoxs complete 
evaluation forms and collect for 
analysis. 

Analyze data and prepare reports. 

Meet with steering committee, site 
coordinatois and ^onsois to report on 
progress of the program. 

Determine what changes need to be 
made. 

Establish timetable for next year's 
pn^ram. 
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PROGRAM 
LENGTHAND 
FREQUENCY 
OF CONTACT 



Another consideration for planners is the 
length of the program and how c^ten mentors 
and prot^es meet Analysis of programs by the 
Nati(Hial Dropout Prevention Center reaffirms 
that the most effective programs span the entire 
school year (Mentoring Ptiograms for At-Risk 
Youth, 1989). Short pn^rams do not allow the 
time required to establish the personal bond be- 
tween mentor and protege. 



Research also indicates that contact between 
the pair should be regular and consistent (Cam- 
pus Compact, 1989). A one hour a week mini- 
mim\ is the optimum, but programs which av- 
erage this over a month have been successful. 



These are important points for program 
planners. They are the basis of the program and 
establish the framework for mentor and protege 
participation. 



CHAPTER FOUR 



Finding and recruiting proteges is not an ex- 
act science. Often intuition or personal knowl- 
edge is part of the process. However, planners 
must accumulate as much concrete information 
as possible on each protege in order to mirunuze 
mistakes in selection and maximize potential for 
success. 

Identifying proteges is based largply upon 
information (target group, age/ grade level, 
problems, and activities) obtained from the 
needs analysis (refer to form 3). From this data 
certain behaviors, attitudes or traits are targeted 
and proteges located who will benefit torn the 
goals and objectives of the program. 

Methods for identifying proteges range from 
using sophisticated testing instrtiments to ac- 
cepting referrals. A combination of techniques 
usually works well since this covers a broader 
spectrum and enlarges the protege pool. 

For example, if a program focuses on aca- 
demic improvement, planners wrill want to ex- 
amine grades. Those young people who are 
performing below a designated level will be the 
most likely candidates for this type of program 
which may be based in a school setting. 



PROTEGES 



IDENTIFYING 
PROTEGES 
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Form 10 in the appendix is used by the 
school site coordinator to identify potential pro- 
teges for the CROSSROADS Program. 



If planners want to develop a self-esteem 
building component, they may wish to use an 
instrument which tests for self-image or atti- 
tudes such as the ESP Profile, developed by The 
National Dropout Prevention Center (NDPC), 
or the Stanley Coopersmith Self-Esteon Inven- 
tory. ESP is a quidc test which helps young 
people exanune their feelings about school, fam- 
ily and self. Gt may be obtained from the 



• test scores 

• numbCT of grade retentions 

• discipline referrals 

• attendance reports 

• social indicators sudi as relationships with 
otters or attitude toward authority figures 

Referrals by parents, teachers, counselors, 
community group and social agency personnel 
can provide potential participants. Referrals 
should be in writing and forwarded to the ap- 
propriate program personnel for consideration. 
Form 1 1 is a sample referral form that can be 
used to identify and validate the protege's 
needs. It helps identify proteges by determining 
thar specific needs (academic, sodal, self-image 
or career, etc.). 



NDPC.) 



Other Common 
Indicators 



are: 



Other common indicators used by planners 
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Choosing young people to participate in a 
program is not easy. Mamy times three who 
could beiefit the most may not partidpale be- 
cause erf perscmal or parental dioioe or vinusual 
circumstance Planners must develop critccia 
which will diminate many of the pr(k)lems well 
in advance of the program's implementation 
listed bdow are factors to ccaisider and ques- 
tions to ask during protege selectioa 



□ 



Do the goals of the pTX)gram match the needs of 
the protege? 

Etoes tt« protege have any special requirements 
or obligations that must be conadered (i£., an 
aftCT sctool job or family respor»bilities)? 

What possible benrfits can the protege gain from 
tl« program? 

Is the protege accessibte (i.e., by phone, geo- 
graphkally, or at proffsm site)? 



SELECTING 
PROTEGES 



U Does the protege seem interested? 

□ Does the protege seem enthusiastic about oth« 
things? 

□ Do tl« program activities fit the protege's hobbies 
or interests? 

□ Does tte protege seem discouraged about the 
direction of his or her future and want to improve 
it? 
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I\^renf,-il h^lercsi and Consent 



□ Do the par^ts seon ^fhtsiastic about the op- 
portuniti^ offwed by the program? 

□ Are the pn^iram gc^con»stent with parental 
goals? 

□ Are (he parents willing to support tte program 
(i.e., by poviding transportation or spending 
nKmey if reeded)? 

□ Have parents given written consent for par- 
ticipation? 

□ Do they fully undc^tand program requiremCTits 
and policies? 

□ Arc the parents willing to communicate with the 
mentor or program pcrsonr^I? 



Protege Coinnutnient 



□ Is tl^ prots^ wiDing to spend the time requirtxi by 
tN? program? 

□ How does the protege re^nd to and interact with 
otl^rs? 

□ Does ihc protege stick with things or does he/she 
have a slK)rt-term span of interest? 

□ Does the protege understand the requinnronte of 
thK? program? Has he or she sgruxl a contract? 

□ Will the |TOtegc actively participate in program 
activities? 



Selection criteria must be dearly develop^ 
and communicated. Ifnot, the program will in- 
clude proteges with such an extensive range of 
needs which will, in turn, overly tax the re- 
sources of mentors and other program staff. 
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After identification and sdection, proteges 
must be approached about participation. Plan- 
ners may choose to recruit in one of two ways: 

1, Make a general announcement and 
select participants from those who 
respond. 

Z Use predetermined identification data 
and sdection criteria to approach those 
who "fit." 

Sharing information about the mentoring 
program with young people can be done either 
in a group setting or in a series of one-on-one 
meetings— and must be handled carefully. 
Young people must not perceive that the pro- 
gram singles them out or labels them nega- 
tively. 

Involve parents in recruiting. Send a letter 
to the parents outlining the program and re- 
questing permission for their child's participa- 
tion. Parents must sign and return the form by 
a predetmnined date. 

Answo" quesiions about the program either 
by telephone or meeting. Forms 12, 12A and 
1 2B are used by the CROSSROADS Program to 
inform parents and to obtain consent. Students 
who receive parental permission sign a contract 
outiining program rules, regulations and termi- 
nation procedures (form 13). Both protege and 
project coordinator retain a copy of the contract. 



RECRUITING 
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TRAINING Young people who choose to participate as 

AND well as their parents, need to know what to ex- 

O RIENUNG ^^^^^ program and their mentors. 

Training sessions for both mentors and proteges 
are recommended. 

Convenience is a consideration to ensure at- 
tendance. The location must be easfly acxes- 
sible and the time appropriate The meeting 
should begin promptly and last no longer than 
two hours. Those interested individuals will re- 
main as long as necessary to obtain information. 
Serving refi^shments also helps promote attsi- 
danoR Videos and prominent community lead- 
ers may be included as part of the agenda. 

A training session should offer a complete 
discusidon of the prc^am — ^what mentoring is, 
who the potential mentors are, types of activi- 
ties, rules and regulations as well as a time for 
open discussion and questions. 



Any materials developed for proteges 
should be distributed and discussed at their 
training sessioa Proteges complete a profile 
(form 21) which is given to the mentor before 
meeting the protege for the first time. 



A sample agenda for protege orientation 
and training is outlined on the following page. 
Planners may add to it or subtract from it to fit 
the needs of their proteges. 



I. Introduction to Program 

A. Explanation of mentoring 

B. Types of n^tors 

C. Mentor nv>tivation 

D. What to expect from the mentor 



ORSmATION 
AND 

Training 
Agenda 



n. Explanation of Program 

A- Prc^j^am activities 

B. Program rules and regulations 

C Problem resolution 

D. Termination procedures 

ni. Explanation of First Meeting 

A. Date 

B. Time 

C. Location 

D. Agenda 

IV. Questions and Answers 

An orientation program can be conducted 
by one person or by several people. It is the 
perfect time to familiarize proteges with pro- 
gram staff to encourage and facilitate feedback 
during the program. Before the question and 
answer period, separate the groups since paren- 
tal presence inhibits protege questions. 
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Additionally, have pnDt^es state what they 
want as a program outGome. This focuses pro- 
teges and program staff. Also it is a good 
mechanism for prot^es to evaluate their 
progress throu^iout the program (Bertman, 
1990). 
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CHAPTER FIVE 



Mentors are a>ecOTec5f the program. With- 
out tiiem all planning and devdopment is 
wasted. Yet, finding and recruiting mentors is 
not as hard as most planners may imagine. 
There are many caring and competent individu- 
als who are r^dy and willing to spend time to 
hdp those in need. The key is knowing where 
to look and getting the word out. 

Once again, planners must return to the 
program's goals and objectives. These will help 
identify the kind of mentors a program requires. 
For example, if expanding knowledge about 
and access to job opportunities, then planners 
n\ay target businesses as a source of mentors. 
However, if d\e mentor's role is one of friend or 
companion, planners may sedc caring and 
qualified mentors from a number of different 
sources— schools, churches, businesses, colleges, 
service organizations, etc Form 14 was de- 
signed to assist planners to identify a vdde 
range of mentor sources (types of organiza- 
tions, businesses, service groups), contact 
people and approaches to each. 

Those responsible for mentoring programs 
must inform others of the opportunity tiiat 
awaits them Planners can create a public rela- 
tions campaign that will successfully recruit 
mentors and publicize the program by using ti\e 
following information and form 15. 



MENTORS 



FINDING 
MENTORS 



PUBUaZING 
THE 
PROGRAM 
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PuBucny 



Radio and Television 



Many radio and television stations offer free 
public service announcements to school and 
community groups. Many these stations also 
carry some form of community programming 
that features current activities. Check with the 
public service or program director for availabil- 
ity^ criteria and schedule. 

Newspaper 

Many local newspapere have one person as- 
signed to an education or community ''beat." 
This person is always interested in possible 
story ideas and will be receptive to planners. 
Human interest stories are always welcome. 
They are a wonderful advertisement for a pro- 
gram before, during and after implementation. 

Flyers 

When carefully designed and placed in 
heavily frequented locations, these can be an in- 
expensive and effective recruiting tool. Some 
possible locations to post flyers are shopping 
malls, grocery stores, colleges, waiting rooms, 
churches, company bulletin boards, etc. 

Electronic Bulletin Boards 

In this rapidly advancing technological age 
do not overlook this as a way of letting others 
know about the program. Many places 
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(including college campuses) are linked deo- 
ttonically. By placing an announcement on one 
of these systems, planners can target a larger 
and more varied audience. 

Public Speeches and Presentations 

Most community and service organizations 
need speakers at some point This face-to-face 
method of communicating allows plannss to 
spread the word and generate good will for the 
program at the same time. Contact the program 
chairman of eadi organization in order to be 

placed on the agenda. 
Newsletters 

Many businesses and professional/ service 
organizations publish newsletters regularly and 
editors usually welcome additional material. 
Find out requirements, deadlines and offer to 
write an article. Fonn 16 can serve as a possible 
article. 



Working with young people can bt one of 
the most rewarding yet frustrating experiences, 
as any adult will testify. Not everyone has the 
necessary skills or temperament. Therefore, 
consider certain factors before accepting a men- 
tor into the program. Mentor applications and 
interviews provide insight into abilities, moti- 
vation and suitability for the program. Form 17 
is a sample mentor application used in the 
CROSSROADS Program. 



SELECTING 
MENTORS 
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To be effective, mentors need certain basic 
characteristics and abilities. In general, a mentor 
must be committed to help pxx>teges identify 
and readitiieir goals. He or ste should have a 
dear understanding of tiie mentor-protege rela- 
tionship (usually frcm perscmal expoience) and 
must have an intere^ in the future of ymmg 
people Mentors who px>ssess the following 
traits are able to forge a bond with a protege 
and have a positive effect 



CHARACTuasncs 
And 
Abjuties 



Ability to Cimununicate 

A mentor must be able to express him or herself 
clearly and cotemtly, both verbally ard nonvert^y. 

ability to list^ and respond in a r^^njudgmental 
manner is critical* 

Interi^rsonal Skills 

A msitor must relate wdl to arei get along with oth- 
ers. He or she is flexible and adaptable to r^w situations. 
A tor must be aUe to ^ggest Init m)t dictate. 

Co0i0iltment 

A mentor must recc^;nize and acoq>t respoi^bility 
tortimeandpa^sonalcd>ligationstothe]:m)t^ Heor 
st^ must respect protege confidences and act in the best 
intoest of the prcHege ard the program. 

Maturit^r 

A mmtor must po^ess the psydiological ability to 
make realistic and responsible ctedsions on a personal 
and professkmal level He or she must also aoce}:^ tl^ 
motege's ri^t to make citable or unsuitable dedans 
The n^tor nuy offer information or alternatives but 
allows the protege to choose. The nraitor must be adapt- 
able to deal with youthful vagaries durii^ the matura- 
tion proce^ Although research on n^toring in busi- 
ness indicates that the most rffective mentor is 8-15 years 
older than the protege (Levinson^ 1978), mentors need 
not be older than the protege. Peer and cross-age pro- 
grams have been effective (Norwalk Adopt -A-School 
and the Maximizing Adolescent PotCTl^'als Program), 
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Freqi^dy a person who wants to become a mentor 
has a history of woridr^ with peo|^ in some other ca- 
pacity (scoutSt, dturch groups or volunteo" orgardza- 
tkms). Planners and their staffe can gathCT valuable in- 
formaticm about tl« candkiate by cheddi^ a fwc^?ecf s 
prior involvement Sedt permisaon to obtain this infor- 
mation beforehand. 

UrKierstarKiii^ a moitor's nwtivation for becomii^ 
involved offers valuable ii^ght This question can be 
iiuJuded on an application and should be discussed with 
the rr«itor during (he interview. QiKStkm the 
aj^licant's reason for wanting to rr«ntor as wdl as spe- 
cial ddlls tlw applicant feds he or she can ofta" the pro- 
tege. Use titese two questions to expand upon percep- 
tions of the af^licant ard as a source of additional ques- 
tions to ask during the interview. 

There should be sevaal oths- individuals who have 
kiu) wn tl« applicant for a long enough perkxi of time to 
attest to his or her character. These referraices ^uld be 
amenable to contact from program personnd and feel 
comfortaWeqaeakingfredy about die apj^cant. Addi- 
tional references may include a criminal background 
check or fii^erprinting. 

Mentor selection varies. A suggested selec- 
tion process follows. 

Step L Initial Contact 



Personal 

EXPOUENtX AsD 

History 



MOTIVATIOS 



References 



THE 
SELECTION 
PROCESS 



May be made by phone or from personal re- 
ferral. Preliminary conversation outlines the 
program goals and activities as well as the time 
commitment If still interested, mentor recaves 
an application which asks for personal and pro- 
fessional information, hobbies and interests, ref- 
erencjes and protege preferences. 
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step 2. Application Returned 



The ma\tor applicatiOTi is reviewed by plan- 
ners and other designated personnel for poten- 
tial acceptance leased on interests and skills. 
Refierences are checked. Mentor candidate in- 
vited for interview. Inte^ew scheduled. 

Step 3. The Interview 

The applicant is interviewed by the program 
planner and other selected personnel. Charac- 
teristics and prior experiaioe are explored and 
assessed. Policies and procedures discussed. If 
accepted, applicant is matched with a protege 
based on irt^'rest form. 

Step 4. Acceptance 

Applicant is informed of status by planner. 
If accepted, the mentor is informed verbally. 
This is followed by written notification of accep- 
tance and orientation date and time. 



MATCHING 
MEmORS 

AND 
PROTEGES 



Until recently, literature on protege/mentor 
matching has been inconclusive. Most studies 
have examined the relationship as it devdops in 
the workplace. However, with the spread of 
mentoring programs into community and 
school, other evidence is starting to emerge. 
Race and gender can influence the success of the 
relationship (The Ohio State University, 1988). 



While most matches seem to link mentors and 
proteges who are alike in many ways, similarity 
in perscmality is not always a predictor of a suc- 
cessful match. A good maldi requires that pro- 
teges understand the development of mentor- 
ing relationships and are given time to work on 
some basic trust issues, meeting times, tasks and 
rules (Ftertman, 1990). The ability of the mentor 
to empathize with the protege, identify bis or 
hex needs and provide manageable steps to fill 
those needs is more important (Mentoring Pro- 
grams for At-Risk Youth, 1989). 



Protege Needs 

The protege's needs must be the primary consid- 
eration in any match. What are those needs— ex- 
tra school help, a role modd and friend, a job or 
workplace experiences? Which mentor can 
meet all or most of these needs? Which mentor 
has access to the kind of information the protege 
needs? Answer the questions first, then start 
matching. 

Protege-Mentor Interests 

The protege and mentor should have some com- 
mon interests. This goes a long way to establish- 
ing the kind of relationship desired. For ex- 
ample, matching a protege whose favorite mu- 
sic is hard rock with a classical music lover does 
not augur well for the success of the match im- 
less there arc other common interests. 



Match Poim^ 




Accessibility 



The mentor and protege must be able to meet 
regularly in order to pursue program activities. 
If program activities occur after school or not on 
schod site, then transportatim can become a 
poteitial problem. Pairing n:ientors and prote- 
ges who live near one another is one solution. 

The ability to ccmrniuniaite by tdep^vme is cru- 
cial. Mentor and protege should be able to reach 
one another quickly and convenientiy. Not all 
proteges have a telephone in their home. Plan- 
ners should be aware of this and make alternate 
arrangements that facilitate communicating. 

Race and Gender 

Programs that have cross-matched mentors and 
proteges have been succe^ful as wdl as those that 
have matched race and gender. Matching accord- 
ing to race and gender does have some advan- 
tages. It can limit a program's liability as well as 
eliminate confusion or misunderstandings due 
to cultural diversity. 

Any or all of the aforementioned match 
points may be vised by program staff. Time 
sf>ent with mentors and proteges talking about 
themselves and the program is invaluable. Con- 
sider participants' and parents' feelings on all 
matters in order to avert any potential mis- 
matches. 



Follow the example of The New York State 
Mentoring Program. Matches are based on 
similar interests, goals and demographics (See 
Program Section in the appendix for contact in- 
formation.) 

To be truly effective, mentors must dc^'i-iy MENTOR 
understand the program, its goals and ckyjtx- ORJENJATION 
tives. AdditicHially, they need information AND 
about proteges, their pn^ems, and ©qxecta- TRAINING 
tions. Mentors need to know how to build trust 
and how to communicate. While possessing 
some inherent skills, they may still feel uncom- 
fortable or be unable to relate to proteges from 
different cultures or socioeconomic levds. 
Eliminate frustrations and problems early by 
providing proper training. Any orientation 
and training that improves praising, listening, 
basic coaching or teaching skills will inaease 
the probability of success (Willbur, 1989). 

Mentor orientation can be conducted over a 
period of time or in a single workshop. The 
amount of lime spent on orientation and train- 
ing may vary from several hours to several 
days. Dedde what training is required and 
how it will be conducted. (This information 
should be commimicated initially to potential 
mentors so that they may dedde whether they 
can accommodate this requirement.) Of course 
the more advance training mentors recdve, the 
more comfortable they feel about the pro- 
gram. Even so, it can not prepare them for ev- 
ery eventuality. 
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Protege 
Background 



Program 
Information 



Mentor 
Training 
Exercises 



The following are areas that must be in- 
duded in any kind of training progranL Many 
of the resouroes lis ted in the appendix contain 
information and exercises that arc useful in 
mentor training programs- Fbrais 18, 19 and 20 
contain additicmal information on mentor inter- 
ests, listening-praising training exercises and 
program policies that have proven hdpful to 
mentor during orientation programs. 



Mentms may not be aware of the wide range of 
problems that face toda/s youth. Thaiefbre they must 
be aware erf the potential pressures or situations that can 
affect their rdationship or make it difficult to "connect." 
Offer information on psychc^odal ctevelopn^t, traits 
and characteristics as wdl as an introduction to contem- 
porary values aiKj attitudes that are common to proteges. 
(Sec resouroes listed in appendix.) 

Mentors must understand what the program is at- 
tempting to achieve. They should receive a thonnj^ 
indoctrination into program goals, objectives, proa?durcs 
and policies. Discuss acoeptaUe activities. EiKOurage 
contact with other n^ntorsarKlprt^ram personnel. Ad- 
dress liability and potential emeigeiKjes. Be very spe- 
cific wl^ outlining activities that are suitable or ursuit- 
able for tl% program Motors stould also obtain paren- 
tal permission for any activities that they wish to incor- 
porate on their own. 

Mentors should engage in practice exercises which 
will help them to establish communication and initiate a 
rapport with their protege. These exercises should in- 
clude: nrK?ntor values and attitude assessn^t, listening 
activities, role playing as well as verbal and nonverbal 
communication techniques. Resources which arc useful 
in training are listed in the appc^ix. 
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Every n^tor is eager to know what his or her po- 
tegeisUl^ This information is e^itial in breakii^ the 
ice during the initial wfficting. Mentors should recdve 
personalized inibrmati(m indwling itans sudi as: apro- 
te^pn^t^intere^ and fxtivitus (form 21), jnot^ name, 
address and j^wne mmixr, parsnts name ofui phone nun^. 
Also include background information on family, person- 
ality, school, etc 

It is helpful to develop and distribute a 
handbook for mentors that includes program- 
matic and contact ii^nnation (form 22). Also, 
if a program is school-based, planners may 
want to include a copy of the protege' s dass 
schedule and a calendar of school events and 
activities. Giving mentors a schedule of local 
events or informing them of how to locate this 
information can provide a source of additional 
activities for a companionship prc^am. Orien- 
tation sessions should also establish a rapport 
between program coordinators and mentors in 
order to encourage continuous communication. 

Additional topics for mentor training may 
include: 



Teen Pregnancy 
Suidde Prevention 
Rrst Aid 

Health & Nutrition 
Shidy Habits 
Substance Abuse 
Values Qarification 
Cultural Diversity 



Indjvtduauzed 

Proitge 
Informaik>n 



Miscellaneous 

Traininc 
Information 




Setting the stage for the first meeting be- 
tween mentor and protege takes considerable 
forethought Planners may dioose to have men- 
tors make initial contact on ti^ own, but gen- 
erally a group meeting works best Mentors 
and proteges seem to fed more comfortable 
with others present and with a predetermined 
agenda. 

As previously mentioned, location and con- 
venience are primary considerations. Setacon- 
venioit time and place tor Hhe first meeting. 
Encourage parents to attend so that they can be- 
come acquainted with the mentor. However, 
separate mentor/protege pairs and parents later 
during the program. 

Evening meetings work well if scheduled in 
advance. A written invitation that includes a 
retum form helps to minimize no-shows. Also 
include maps to the meeting site since some par- 
ticipants may be unsure of how to find the loca- 
tion. 

Keep in mind that everyone will not be able 
to attend. Alternate arrangements wiU need to 
be made for thc^ individuals. E)evelop a plan 
to accommodate last minute no-shows. Follow- 
up telephone calls from program personnel can 
encourage as well as confirm attendance. 

The following page outlines a procedure for 
the initial mentor-protege meeting, 

I 
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THEFIRST 
MEEJTNG 




StepL 

Meet and greet proteges, parents and mentors 
upon arrival. 



SErnNcUpTHE 
FmsrMEEUNc 



StepZ 

Program personnel escort parents, proteges 
and n^tors to meeting room. This makes 
evoyone feel welcome ard more at ease. 

Step 3. 

Distribute any materials. 

Step 4. 

Wdcome participants and introduce j:TOgram 
po^nnel* 

Step 5. 

Give a brief overview of the program and the 
n^eting agenda. 

Step 6. 

Separate parents from n^tors and proteges. 
Guide paroits to anolte* location for ^vity, 
(One idea is a discussion of parenf s goals for 
th^r child and tow tl^ think the program can 
play a role in reachii^ those goals.) 

Step 7. 

Mentors and proteges engage in exercises to find 
out about one another and to ''break the ice/' 
Plans to nr«?t one-onone are made and future 
activities planr^. 



Bonn 23 contains questions that the protege 
can use to interview the mentor and find out 
more infoimaticffi at the same time. 

In addition to finding out more about one 
another, proteges and mentors should use the 
first meeting to disoover common interests and 
plan future activities. Even though it will take 
time to establish contact, the first meeting is im- 
portant in establishing a firm foundation for a 
mentoring relationship. 
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CHAPTER SIX 



Frequent monitoring will keep a program 
functicMiing efficiently and ^iectively. Careful 
observaticm and supervision of program func- 
tions enable planners to detect small problems 
and correct them before tiiey become large ones. 
Additionally, planners gain immediate feedback 
and can offer mentors and proteges omtinuous 
skills development to increase their confidence 
levels- Program staff receive constant updates 
making them feel an integral part of the mentor- 
ing program. 

First and foremost, carefully monitor the 
match between mentor and protege. This may 
be done in a variety of ways: telephone intei^ 
views, questionnaires, faoe-to-face meetings or 
journals and contact logs. Log sheets, journals 
and questionnaires allow planners to analyze 
progress and detect subtle changes in the 
mentor-protegp relationship. Log sheets gener- 
ally ask for informatictti regarding: meeting 
dates and frequency, activities (current and 
planned), general perceptions of the relation- 
ship, problems or concerns as well as follow-up. 
See form 24 for an example of a Mentor-Prote^ 
Meeting Log Sheet. 



MANAGING 

THE 
PROGRAM 



SUPERVISING 
THE 
MATCH 




MFSTOR 
CONTACT 



Planners should contact mentois regularly. 
A telephone call one to two wedcs afto* the ini- 
tial meeting lets mentoxs know that they are not 
alone and encourages then\ to talk about any 
situations with -whidi they need assistance. 
They may have additional questions about the 
program or need clarification of program poli- 
cies. Planners must convey the impression that 
all conununication is wdoomed. Form 25 can 
be used to monitor mentor-protege contacts by 
telephone. 



AiKJther way to gather information is to 
schedule group meetings for mentors in which 
they can share with one another situations, 
problems/ ideas and feelings about the matdi. 
Meetings can include role playing to in^rove 
communication and listening skills as well as 
brainstorming about activities or situations. 
One added benefit is the supportive network 
established amcmg mentors. 



PROTEGE 
CONTACT 



It is equally important to find out from pro- 
teges how they regard their mentors. Encoui^ 
age proteges to talk about the program and the 
relationship. It is recommended that these con- 
versations be one-on-one to ensure privacy and 
forthright communicatiotL Proteges should 
meet with the staff person with whom they feel 
most comfortable. Pass along information to the 
appropriate personnel. Form 26 may be used to 
elidt this information from proteges. Other pro- 
grams such as CU>3Y /BOE use workbooks or 
journals to collect additional information from 
proteges or chart their progress. 
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Group activities or workshops involving 
mentor^mrtege pairs allow plannos to ob- 
serve firsthand the progress of amatch. How 

the pair cxsnmimicates or wcsks togetl^ offers 
valuable insight into tlw relationship. Also 
evaluation forms may be develqxd to obtain 
feedbadc on the desirability or sucxEss erf an ac- 
tivity. Several examples may be found in the 
National Dropout Prevention Cottar's publica- 
ticm hAentcfring Programs for At-Risk You0i (1990). 

Recognition and acknowledgment are cru- 
cial to the success of a mentoring program. Par- 
ticipants deserve (and need) positive feedback 
regarding their achievements and contribu- 
tions. There are many ways to let proteges, 
mentors and other staff know they are appreci- 
ated. 

Planners may wish to present mentors and 
proteges with some kind of certificate or award 
acknowledging their participation. Recognize 
mentors' crarunitment and dte proteges' 
achievements. A special ceremony adds to the 
occasion and is a wonderful way to publicize 
the program at the same time It informs the 
community of the prc^am's positive effects 
and can be an effective recruiting tool as well. 

Letters of appreciation take very littie time 
and aie well worth the effort to ke^ volunteers 
interested and involved. Program staff n\ay 
send thank-you letters out at any pdnt duririg 
the program. These can be even more effective 
if from a respected community or dvic leader. 



GROUP 
ACnVUTES 



RECOGNIZING 
MENTORS 

AND 
PROTEGES 
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EXPANDING 

AND 
REFINING 

THE 
PROGRAM 



Planners will want to use the infbnnation 
that they have obtained to improve upon and 
expand the program. Demonstrated success 
enhances recruitment and funding efforts that 
allow tfie program to grow and readi more 
young pec^le. 



The ABC Program uses form 27 to detei^ 
mine the effects of its program. Teadiers re- 
spond to questions regarding student improve- 
ment in: grades, attendance, behavior and atti- 
tude. 

Flan expansion as carefully as stsrtup. Try- 
ing to do too much too so(m will o^^rburden 
personnel and limit px^;ram services and 
portimities. Those responsible must take a care- 
ful and realistic look at program resourrps 
(funds, staff, and expenses) and expand in rela- 
tion to those resources. 



TERMINAnNG 
MENTORS 

OR 
PROTEGES 



Unfortunately there will be situations that 
require teraiixiation of protege or mentor frc«n a 
program. A prc^jam must incorporate clearly 
defined conditic»is of participation and commit- 
ment If those tenns are not met by protege or 
mentor then he or she will be asked to Imve the 
program in accordance v^th policy. Etevdop 
this procedure during initial planning and com- 
mimicate it to proteges, their parents and men- 
tors. 



A termination procedure for a protege may 
operate as outlined on the following page. It 
can be adapted for terminating mentors, too. 
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step 1. 

Prc^^am staf f deagrute a nuirdi^er of mis 
niCTtor-protege meetii^ that ^ 
signal. 



TERMlNAnON 

PRocnxntE 



step 2. 

Frogram staff estaMi^ a ptxsdure to inform 
ihe appropriate pogram personnel For 
exantple, if t}« fTO^e nusses two ooraecutive 
meetings and does not contact tte mOTtw in 
advance, ^ n«nto- wifl communicate wi th tiie 
^te ooordimitor. 



Step 3. 

The site coordinator investigates through 
contact with protege and parente (f*one, lettCT 
ornttetii^). Protege lecdves a vuriltm warning 

lOTiinding ttem of pTt^T^ro poJ*<^ 
commitff»it. 



Step 4. 

The site coordinator and project director 
attempt to resolve ihe atuation. 



Step 5. 

If problem can be resolved the protegp and 
ircntor continue as jrianr^. If pn*lem can not 
be worked out or the protege continues to miss 
meetings, then he/she is terminated from the 
pn^;ram. 



Step 6, 

A termination interview is l^ld with the 
student and reasons for dismissal are cxplair^. 
A termination '^ler is sent to parents ai^ 
followed up by phone. 



Voluntary 
Departure 



iNVOLUffTARY 

Departure 



FINAL 
NOTES 



There may be drcumstancses beyond the 
control erf either protege cm* mentcM' which will 
require leaving a pn^am. For example, be- 
cause society is so mol»J^ it would not be un- 
likdy for cme of the pair to move away. 
Changes in job or family circumstances may re- 
quire withdrawal. If one of the pair must termi- 
nate involvement, it is reccsnmended that an- 
other individual be diosen and matched. Estab- 
lish a waiting list of potential mentors and pro- 
teges to cover this eventuality. Ask mentors to 
recommend possible replacemsits. 

A meitor or protege may be asked to termi- 
nate invdvement by program staff . Some pos- 
sible causes may be: failure to meet the pro- 
gram requirements, poOT attendance, inappro- 
priate bduvior, not keeping appdntments or 
failure to comply with program rules. Again, a 
procedure must be devieloped, adhered to and 
communicated. In either case, consideration 
must be given to the participant's fedings. Nei- 
ther protege nor mentor should depart vwth 
negative feelings about themselves or the pro- 
gram. Planners must permit graceful exits. 

Hopefully after reading this publication, 
those who desire to implement mentoring pro- 
grams have a more thorough understanding of 
the time and tasks needed to succeed. Unfortu- 
nately, not all contingencies can be covered In 
one publication. Programs differ according to 
the varying needs of each community, site or 
population Hovkrever, this manual can serve as 
a catalyst for plaiming and implementation. 
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Mentoring programs demonstrate tracnen- 
dous positive effects cm mentors and protejges. 
Motors ogress a dearer and more realistic un- 
deretanding erf the youtti of today and the prob- 
lems they face. They also discover much about 
diemselves and enhance thdr ability to commu- 
lucate. 

Yoimg people gain access to and informa- 
tion about jobs and career opportunities they 
might never have under odier drcumstanoes. 
Additionally, they recognize education's rela- 
tiiMiship to the v^rkplace and acquire academic 
and social skills they need as they grow and ma- 
ture. Most importantly, they establish relation- 
ships of trust with adults as as develop a 
sense of confidence in their own abilities. 



APPENDICES 



APPENDIX 1. FORMS 
APPENDIX 2. REFERENCES 

APPENDIX 3. PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT & TRAINING RESOURCES 
APPENDIX 4. MENTORING PROGRAMS 
APPENDIX 5. MENTORING ORGANIZATIONS 




Form 1 



Needs Assessment PLArmihKa Form 



1 . What are the protriems/^uations that affect the youth of this romnnunity/school? 

A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 

2. What contributes to these problenre/sltuations? 

A. 
B. 

C. 
D. 

3. How can a mentoring program help alleviate these problems/situations? 

A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 

4. Are there programs or agencies which already address some of these problems/situations? If so. 
what are they, what do they do and who is resportslble for them? 

Agency & Function Contact Person Telephone Number 

A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 

5. What target groups do these agencies serve? 

A. 
B. 
C. 

D. 

6. What activities are designed for the target groups in question 5? 

A. 

B. 
C. 

D. 

7 Based on the infonnation in questions 4, 5 & 6 should the mentoring program be supplemental to 
existing programs or stand alone? Should it focus on some of the previously identified groups or 
target new clients? Why? 
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Form 2 


Points To Consider 




1. 


WHO IS THE TARGET POPULATION? 






A. 


MINORITY 






B. 


AT-RISK 






c. 


AGE OR GRADE LEVEL 




2. 


WHAT DO 


YOU WANT TO ACHIEVE? 






A. 


INCREASED ATTENDANCE 






B. 


IMPROVED GRADES 






c. 


GREATER SELF-ESTEEM 






D. 


NEW OR DIFFERENT ROLE MODELS 






E. 


ADDmOJAL CAREER OR EMPLOYMENT SKILLS 






F. 


OTHER (SPECIFY) 




3. 


HOW WILL 


YOU ACHIEVE IT? 






A. 


SHADOWING 






B. 


An^ER-SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 






C. 


TUTORING SESSIONS 






D. 


GROUP ACTIVITIES 






E. 


EMPLOYMENT 




4. 


HOW TO MEASURE BEHAVIOR CHANGES? 






A. 


TEST SCORES 






B. 


ATTENDANCE ROSTERS 






C. 


DAILY GRADES 






D. 


CHANGE IN ATTITUDES 






E. 


QUESTIONNAIRES 






HOW TO EVALUATE? 






A. 


FREQUENTLY MEASURE AGAINST INITIAL OBJECTIVES 






B. 


INVITE INPUT FROM MENTORS AND PROTEGES 






C. 


DEGREE OF COMMITMENT FROM AU INVOLVED 






D. 


ADEQUATE TRAINING 




6. 


LIABILITY 








A. 


MENTOR 






B. 


SCHOOL 






C. 


PARENT 






D. 


CONSENT FORMS 






E. 


INSURANCE COVERAGE 






F. 


SECURITY 




7. 


COSTS 








A. 


TIME 






8. 


PERSONNEL 






C. 


MATERIALS 






D. 


TRAINING 






E. 


PUBLICITY i 

/ X 
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Form 3 Target Population Needs Identircation 

Target Groups Age/Grade Needs Existing Resources 



Interests/Activities 



Minority (specify) 



Gifted/Talented 



At-Risk 



Male 



Female 



Other (i.e., LEP, Handicapped, Teen Parents, etc.) 
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Form 4 Mentoring Program Budget Form 



Operational Expenses: 
Location & Rental: Schoo) 

Commurdty Organization 

Business 

Rivate 



Costs 



Ecpji{^nt& 
Supplies: 



Pul)Ildty: 



Training & Staff 
Development: 



Miscellaneous: 



Salaries: 
1. 

2. 



Number Needed 

Desks 
Chairs 
Tat}ies 
Rie Cabinets 
Typewriters 

Compiders/Word Processors 

Coffers 

Forms 

Post^e/Sht^^ng 
St^Nes, Paper cops, etc. 
Miscellaneous 

Television & Rado 
Flyers & Posters 
Bifiboards 
Travel 

Recognition Ceremonies/Progrinre 
Videos 

Worf(bool(S/Materials 
^aiters^r^tructors 
Conferences 

Classroomn'rainlng Space 

Equipment Maintenance 

Equipment Repair 

General Mpi<eep (power, water, etc.) 

Job Title 



Amount 



Benefits: 



Sictt Leave 
Vacation 
Insurance 
Other 



Travel: 



Purpose 

Total Program Costs: 



Costs 



Operational income: Type 

Grffiits 
Gifts 
Fees 

In-kirKi Donatiors 



Amount 



Total Income: 

APPENDIX 1. NATIONAL DROPOUT PREVENTION CENTER 
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Form 5 Mentoring Program C(»ffPONENTS 

1. Program Compatibility 

Must be oondstent wtth communHy goals and polides. 

2. Administrativft Commitment 

Staff at all levels must be involved and supportive of program. 

Well planned with specific goals and oblectives which exist within the policies and 
gosAs of the orgartization as a whole. 

4. Participant Qrianted 

Based on needs and goals of participants. Detemiines focus, necmltment and training procedures. 

5. Pilot Program 

Six to twelve months, with 10-40 participants. Keep small in order to wort< out problems early in 
process. Expand after problems are resolved and pilot program evaluated and refined. 

6. Orientation 

Provide orientation for prospecth^ participants. Determines interest and enthusiasm and provides 
an idea of what expect. Allows input from participants to help design program. 

7. fifllm?^ip" N/tetchina 

Choose and match mentors and proteges carefully. Questionnaires and interviews are helpful. 

8. Training 

Provide training for all participants during the program. Geared to the specific needs and goals of 
target population. 

g. f^onitorina 

Check periodically for progress and results. Do the proteges and mentors consider the program 
successful? Are there problems that need to be addressed? 

10. FYf^'um''"" and Revision 

Is the program having the deared effect? 
Are the initial goals and ob^ves being met? 
Are there areas which need to be restructured? 



APPENDIX 1. ADAPTED FROM GRAY'S TEN COMPONENTS, 1988. 
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Form 6 Program md Pb^nnel Planning Sheet 

Program Function/Activities Personnel Duties & Responsibilities 



Program Design 
1. 

2. 
3. 



Protege identifjcation 

1. 

2. 

3. 



Protege Selection & Reouitment 

1. 

2. 

3. 



Mentor Recniitment 
1. 

2. 
3. 



Mentor Selection 

1. 

2. 

3. 



Training & Orientation of: 
Proteges 

1. 
2. 
3. 



Mentors 



Program Staff 



1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Matctiing 

1. 

2. 

3. 'y'" 

t ,) 
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Program Function/Activities Personnel Duties & Responsibilities 



pfiogram Monitoring & Management 

1. 

2. 

3. 

Program Evaluation 

1. 

2. 

3. 

Problem Resolution 
Mentors 

1. 
2. 
3. 



Proteges 



1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Program Staff 
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Form 7 Goals, OsjarnvES & Evaluation Worksieet 

1 Based on the needs Information obtained from fonro 1 & 2, wtiat possible goals can be set for the program? 



Need A. 
NeedB. 
Need C. 
Need 0. 



Goal A. 
Goaf B. 
Goal C. 
GoalD. 



2. What objectives wifl the f»ogram achieve? 

Objectives 

A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 

3. What activities can be incorporated into the program? What are the desired outcomes? 

Activities Outcomes 

A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 



4. How can activities be monitored and measufed? Are there existing instmments which can be used? 
Will new instruments or measures need to be weated? 



A. 
6. 
C. 
D. 



Activity 



indicators 



5. How will measurement data be collected? Who will be responsible? 
Measurement Collection Method 

A. 
B. 
0. 
D. 



Personnel Responsible 
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Month: . 


InlELmE CHECKLIST 






Tasks 


Person Assigned 




Completed 


Weeki 








Week 2 








Week 3 








Week 4 
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Form 1 0 Protege loENTiFiCAnoN 



Anderson School District Four 
P.O. Box 545 
Pendleton, SC 



Student 



Grade 



Age 



Birthdate 



Number of times student rqjoted a grade 



Grades repeated 



Presoit academic status (overall average) 



Subjects failing at present time 



Attendance status 



Interest Inventory score 



Information compiled by (counselor's name) 
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Form 11 Protcqe bENTRncAHON and Referral Form 






Referred Bv: 


nate- 






Proteoe Name: 


Birthdata: 






AriHmss- 








Home Phone 


Parant/Guardian Karm: 


Address: 


Woi1< Phone 


Emergency Information: 








Emeraencv Contact: 


Relationshio: 






Address: 


Emergency Phone 






Protege Description: 








Male Female 


Ethnic Oriain 






Firtmvflii*^d introverted 








Special Notes (family obligations, after-school employment, etc.): 








Protege Needs: (Ctieck ail that apply.) 








Acadenrfe (^)3Cify) 

Soda! (specify) 

Career/ Job Infomiation 

Self-Image Enhancement 

En^loyment 

Other (specify) 








Protege Interests: (Check all that apply.) 








Sports (specify) 

Music (j^TATify) 

Career Interests 

Fashion/Shof^ng 

Darxie 

Other (specify) 
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Form 1 2 Paremtal Information and Consnt Form 



Date 

PrindpaFs Name 
School 

Dear Parent: 

This year (school name)students have a unk^e opportunity to work with University faculty, students and «aft In 
a new ofogram called CROSSROADS. These uf^r^ personnel and junior high students wiM be paired on a 
oneK>n-one basis. These pairs will spend at least one hour each week engaged in a variety of activities etther 
at school or other iocattons. 

The activities planned wi« he^ your chlW improve his or her grades, attendance and attitudes about school as 
weD as team about (fifferers job skilte. We need your support and involvement. 

To participate in the program, you and your child must agree that: 

1 . Your child will keep all appointments with the Clemson nrentor . 

2. Your child will contact the Clemson mentor if un^le to keep an appointment. 

3. Your child will attend all group acHvties and field trips. 

4. Your child will complete all papen(vort< associated with the projed. 

As parents we ask you to support the program by agreeing to: 

1. Talk wrth your child about the mentor and program activities. , ^^^^ 

2 Communteate with (SciwA Site Coonfinator name & phone) or (Project Director name & phone) about any 

concerns you have regarcfing the program or your child's relationship wfth the mentor. 
3. Attend any group activities whenever your schedule permits. 

Your signature indtoates your agreemem to the above and pem^ssion for your child's participation. Rease have 
your child retum this signed letter to his/her school counselor. 



Student Name: 



Parent/Guardian Name 



Address: 



Parent/Guardian Signature 



Date: 



Phone: 



Form 1 2A Pareftt Information Flyer 



Announcing 
Program Name 

A joint project of School Name 
and Sponsor's name 

This project will offer (school name) students the chance to work one-on-one with a student, 

faculty member or staff person from the 
sponsor who can: 

Help your child with schcx)! work 
Introduce your child to job ideas and opportunities 
Expose your child to campus life and activities 
Encourage your child to plan for the future 
Be a friend 

This mentor will spend at least one hour each week In a variety of activities designed to add to 
your child's school experience. We need your support and encourage your Involvement. 
Please help us to help your child get the most out of school. 



For more information contact: 

School Site Coordinator name, address & phone number 

or 

Project Director name, address & telephone number 
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Form 1 2B Parental Consent Form 



I , the parent/guafdian of 

J , permit him^lierto partldpate in the Caltoway County High 

School Mentorship Program. I understand that t ansportation to and from the mentorship 
assignment and money for expenses will be the responsibility of the student and that failure to 
abide by the roles and regulations of Calloway County High School's Code of Coreluct and to 
make a commitment to the program will be just cause for immediate dismissal from the 
Mentorship Program. 

We understand that personal liability while on the mentorship assignment Is the responsibifity 
of the student and parent. The Calloway County High School, Calloway County Board of 
Education and the mentor are hereby released from responsibifity and will not be held 
responsible in case of acddent or injury during the activities of the Mentorship program. 

Date 

Student — 

Parent/Guardian 

Program Administrator _ 

Mentor Assignment — 

Duration — 
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Form 1 3 Protege Contract 



a 



Date 



, agree to participate in the CROSSROADS Program and agree to: 



1 . Meet with nny n%mor otkq a week; 

2. Notify my mentor If I cannot meet with hinitier for any reason; 

3. Resd>edule my meetir^ if cancelled; 

4. Talk aljout my mentoring activities with my parents aixf my school 
counselor; 

5. Attend an required progrcun activities; 

6. Communicate with the School Site Coorcfinator (name & phone) or the Project Director (name 
& phone) if I feel uncomfortable or experience problems during the program. 



Parent/Guardian Signature 



Student Signature 



Date 



Date 
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Form 1 4 Mentor RECRumNG R^oiakses 



Echjcatk>n 



Etementary & Secondary 

School Sites 

1, 

2. 

3. 



Contjct Person & 
Telephone Number 



Strategy 



Colleges 

Student Organizations 



Faculty Organizations 



Staff Orgartizatons 



&isiness/lndu8try 

1. 

2. 

3. 

Service Orgar^zations 

1. 

2. 

3. 

Community Groups 
1. 

2. 
3. 

Social Agencies 

1. 

2. 

3. 



Professional/Trade Groups 

1. 

2. 

3. 



ReBgious Groups 
1. 



F<mMl5 Piffluc REumo^fS Plamnmg 




Ecfcication R^rter/Editor 

1. 


Paper 




2. 

Features Reporter/Editor 

1. 
2. 

Radio 

Program I^rector 

1. 


Paper 


Teieplione Nunt}er 


Station 


Telei^ne ishjmber 


2. 

PubUc Service Director 

1. 

2. 

Television 

News Diredor 

1. 


Station 


Tele^Aone IShjrr^r 


Station 


Telephone Number 


2. 

Ecfcication Reporter 

1. 


Station 


Teie^one Number 


2. 

Public Service Director 

1. 
2. 

Flyer/Poster/Billboard Locations 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

Presentations 

Organizations/Businesses 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

Newsletters 

Organizations/Businesses 

1. 


Station 


Telephone Number 






Cont^ Person 


Telephone Number 


Cor^act Person 


Telephone Nunrtoer 


2. 
3. 






Electronic Communication 

1. 

2. 

3. 
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Form 16 



Sample Program Write-Up 



LIKE TO HELP A STRUGGLING STUDENT? 

In South Carolina, one out of every three high school students drops out before 
graduation. Frequently, this dedsion is made during the seventh and eighth grades. Many of 
the skills that students need to be successful in school and beyond are ax?uired during these 
years. That's why middle school is so important. 

The Clemson CROSSROADS Mentoring Project offers you the chance to make a 
difference In the life of a middle school student You will participate in a variety of activities 
designed to introduce the student to the world of work and careers, and help strengthen his/her 
academic skills. The relationship that devetops between you and the student will provide the 
kind of guidance, support and inspiration lacking at home or school. 

REQUIREMENTS 

1 . Commit at least one hour each week during the school year to 
your protege. You may tutor, have lunch with the student, explore 
the Clemson campus, participate in sporting/social events or just 
talk. 

2. Sul)mit an application form indicating interests and hobbies as 
woli as two personal references. 

3. Attend a two-hour orientation session that will prepare you to 
work with your protege and provide a menu of ideas for program 
activities. 

4. Attend two mentor-protege group activities. 

5. Complete a simple project evaluation form at the end of the 
school year. 



FOR MORE INFORMATION OR TO OBTAIN AN APPUCATION, CONTACT: 

PROJECT DIRECTOR 
ORGANIZATION 
ADDRESS 
PHONE 
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Form 17 CROSSROADS MENTOR AR'UCATION 



PLEASE COMPLETE THE QUESTIONS BELOW AND RETURN 10: 
PROJECT DIRECTOR, ADDRESS 



NAVE: 



aRCLEONE: 



FACULTY 



STAFF 



STUDENT 



BUSMESS ADDRESS (F BIPLOYEO): 



TELEPHONE NUMBER: 



BEST TIME TO CALL: 



HOME ADDRE^ (CU STUDENTS GIVE LOCAL ADDRESS): 



TELEPHONE NUMBER: 



BEST TIME TO CALL: 



BiTERESTS AND HOBBIES (ORCLE ALL r.^AT APPLY, LIST ANY OTHERS IN THE SPACES PROVIDED): 

BASKETBAa Football Dance Martial Arts Games 
Basebau Camping HnoNo Fashk>n Cooking 
Music Shopping Art 



Cars 
Golf 



educational background (CU students list major & minor and date of GRADUATK3N.) 



usT prevk>us work or experiences with young people (u. , SCOUTS, church, community, etc.) 



WHO was your MENTOR? 

how DID HE«HE CONTRIBUTE TO YOUR ACHIEVEMENTS TO DATE? 



WOULD YOU PREFER TO BE PAIRED WITH A MALE STUDENT OR A FEMALE STUDENT? CIRCLE ONE 
(PREFERENCES WILL BE HONORED WHENEVER POSSIBLE) MALE FEMALE 



PLEASE UST TWO REFERENCES WHO HAVE KNOWN YOU FOR AT LEAST TWO YEARS. <BY SUPPLYING THIS INFORMATION 
YOU ARE GRANTING US PERMISSK3N TO CONTACT THE INDIVIDUALS LISTED): 

REFERENCES NAME: JOB/EMPLOYER: . 

HOME ADDRESS: 

HOME PHONE: BUSINESS PHONE: 

REFERENCE'S NAME; JOB^MPLOYER; 

HOME ADDRESS: 

HOME PHONE: BUSINESS PHONE: 
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WHAT SPEO AL SKILLS DO YOU FEEL YOU HAVE TO OFFER A YOUNG PERSON? 



HOW DID YOU HEAR ABOUT THE CROSSROADS PROGRAM?. 



TERMS OF THE MENTORSMP: 

1. SPEND AT LEAST ONE HOUR EACH WEEK WITH YOUR PROTEGE FOR THE REMAINDER OF THE SCHOOL YEAR. 

Z ATTEND A TW0440UR ORIENTATTON SESSKJN WHICH WILL PREPARE YOU TO VWRK AS A MENTOR AND PROVIDE 
IDEAS AND ACnvmES. 

S. ATTEND TWO MENTOR^ROTEGE GROUP ACTIVITIES. 

4. COMPLETE A BRIEF PROJECT EVALUATION AT TOE END OF THE SCHOOL YEAR. 
MATTERS OF RBX3RD REGARDING MY BACKGROUND OR HISTORY. 



SKSNATURE 



DATE 
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Form 1 8 Lstenwg for Meanwig and Proper Praising Recpes 
Listening for Iteaning 

1. Avoid b^ng judgmental. Concentrate on the mess^ and not the pefson. 

2. Doni be Insincere In your fistening. M you fake attention, It will be evident. 

3. Listen for ideas and not just facts. Look for the big meaning in what is said. 

4. Avoid communication killers. Analyze your responses and be sure to avoki any actions or words that will 
cut off comrrujrtication. 

5. Put what you are hearing Into words. After you have listened closely, try to put what the other pereon is 
saying and feeling into words arxl see how they react. 

6. Get agreement. Commurtication involves knowing when and how to Hsten as well as how to use vwrds. 
Proper Praising Recipe 

1 . Be immediate. Catch them doing something right, right now! 

2. Be sincere. If you cannot be sincere, say nothir^! 

3. Be specific. Concentrate on specif icalty what was done, not generalities. 

4. Show the benefit. How does this effort really help the protege? 

5. State your own reactton. People want to know how you really feel. 

6. Ask If you can help. Offer your assistance. Don't onjer it! 



"Praise In Public, Correct In Private." 

"Put Power Into your PiBlse. Poslth^e, Proper Praising will Motivate High Perfoimance." 

"Teach the Way You Want to be Taught. Each of us wants Poslth^e, Sincere Praise from our own 
Teacher. Provide Proper Praise for your own People." 
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Form 19 Things to Avoid and Things to Do 



Dont 

Attempt to replace the parentis) in ^uations 
that the parent should handle. 

Attempt to intenwne in parent/child disputes. 



Lose or ntisplace your Inte^ by trying too 
hard to facilitate the relationship. 



Be overt>earing in trying to tell the protege 
what is bes\ for him/her. 



Represent yourself as an authorfty figure. 

Attempt to remediate the protege's academic failures. 

Expect miracles. A lot has to do with cherrtstry. 
Be insincere. 



Do 

Present the mentor/prote^ relationship in 
the proiMr perspective— friendship. 

Always Hsten. Hear what the child ar d/or 
the parent has to fay. You may be able to 
bring In^ght to eittier or both, but never take 
sides or attempt to solve the problem. 

Be real! Show taist, re^sect and 
urwlerstandng to the protege. An honest 
relationship will develop. 

With care and understanding, teach, 
challenge and support the protege. Help 
him/her to develop a sense of individuafity 
and self-concept. 

Be a friend! 

Use your e}q3ertise and practical wisdom to 
provide enrichment, Inspire dreams and 
pursue realistic goals. 

Say the match Isn1 worWng. You can be 
paired with another protege. 

If you fake attention it will be evident 
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Form 20 Mentor Expectations 



• Show Interest In protege's academic progress. (May offer to tutor or assist with proieds or difficult 
^gnments.) 

• Encourage responsible behavior by protege. 

• Be a role model. 

• Invite joint decision m^ng. 

• Encourage protege to practice new skills. 

• Qve constRK^tive fee<fi)a:fc. 

• Provide positive reinforcement. 

• Encourage seff-motivation. 

• IHe^ protege underhand realities about education and work. 
Introckjce protege to new, life experiences. 

• Listen to prc^ege's concerns and problerr^. 

• Help protege find solutions to probtems. 

• Share life experiences and wisdom . 

• Recruit SKkJitional mertors by sharing experiences in the program with fellow woriters, relatives and 
friends. 

• Have fun! 
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Form 21 Protect Proim Sheet 



student Profile Sheet 



Please complete the following by printing and return the forms to School Site Coordinator. 



Name: . 
Address: 



Phone Number. 

Birthdate: 

Grade: 



State Zipcode 

How many brothers or sisters do you have? None 



SisteHs) 



My favorite music group is 
My favorite TV show is 



My favorite singCT is 



My favorite subject in school is 
The subject I like least is 



Three pbs I would like to find out more about are 



I would like some extra help with my schoolwork. 



Yes 



BrotheHs) 



No 



Please circle any of the activities below that interest you. List others in the blank spaces. 
BasketbiUl Football Dance Martial Arts Games 
Baseball Camping Hiking Fashion Cooking 
Music Shopping Art . 



Cars 
Golf 



I hope my mentor will 



I am really good at 

Two things I really like about myself are 
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WELCOME TO CROSSROADS 

CROSSROADS was (tesigned to he^ ywing peqsle impfove academic achievement, increase seB-esteem, 
gain knowledge about jobs and job opporturtties throi^h association wtth University faculty, staff and students. 
This rel^nsNp will h^ our sbJCtent protege to: 

- (Recover their strengths and sldHs and build i^xm them 

• G^n seff-respect throu^ rsoc^ftition and acquisition of new skins 

• Increase knowledge and of University and community resources 

• Inr^ve their abiOties to set ard achieve fife goats 

• Recognize the link between eckx^tk>n and the world of work 

A one-on-one relationship with a caring and concerned Incfivldual is often the critical Dnk for young people in 
learning to avoid axJ deal with prc^ms. It is also an appropriate way to involve them In meaningful and 
healthy activities. This gukie is ir^WKtod to help as a mentor, ervx>urage and cfirect your ^udent protege as 
well as answer questions about the CROSSROADS program. 

WHAT MAKES YOU A MB4TOR7 

You have been chosen for this (»ogram because of your experierwes In leamir^ and working with others. The 
t»st mentors are people wfw are enthusiastic about work and study. They have highly developed interpersonal 
skills. Shailr^ these interests ar^ skins with your^ people is just the beginning. 

However, the ultimate ^al of mentorlr^ is to encourage the totsU growth of youn^r, less experienced people 
whose needs and interests are your primary oonskJeration. What you do and how you do it win depend on your 
student protege and the type of relationship you estabfsh. 

MENTOR ROLES AND EXPECTATIONS 



Your student protege will see you in various ways. Listed below are some ways in which students find mentors 
to be helpful. 

COMPANION 

• Shares interests and experiences 

• Enjoys time sper« with protege 

ROLE MODEL 

• Admired by protege 

• Possesses qualities and values protege desires 
TEACHER 

• Imparts information, knowledge and skills 
■ Partidpates in the learning process 

• Demonstrates how to ck) things 
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RESOURCE 



• Provides opportunities to try new things 

• Introduces protege to new people, ideas, values, interests or cu&ures 

• Provides access to ami encourages protege to seek out new Infonnation sources 

MOTIVATOR 

• Promotes goal setting and helps protege to achieve goals 

• Prods protege to try new adivities 

• Qlvas constructive feedbadt 

• Encourages independent thinkir^ and action 

FRIEND 



• Denwnstrates wannth and caring for protege 

• Re^sects protege's talents and ^rttere^s 

• Listens to protege's probietns and concerns 

• Believes in {note's abilities 

MENTORING ACHVITIES 



CROSSROADS enphasizes mentors and proteges choosing and participating in Joint activities. This tocus 
helps pairs get acquainted In a comfortabte, nonthreatening way. It recfirects attention away from the question 
of PWng and towards ongoing meetir^. There is not one single area selected for you and your protege to work 
on, but a variety of activities with which you both can feel comfortable and enjoy. Rermrmer, an integral part of 
the program is to have tvn! 

Because there are so many possibiUties from which to choose, mentors arxl proteges find it challenging to 
decide what to do. We have listed some activities for your consideration. We have also Included a calendar of 
events for the University and the school district which you can add to your list. Items are broken down by 
category. 



Career Awareness 



• Invite protege to spend time on your job 

• Visit local businesses and talk with employees about their woi1< 

• Schedule vistts to various University departments such as DOIT. DAPS or Engineering Labs 

• Set up appointment with Clemson Career Center for interest inventory 

CuttuFEif or Academic Activities 

• Take protege to lectures al Strom Thunnond institute 

• Attend Clemson Player. Community Theater or Children's Theater Productions 
. Visit Lee Hall Art Gallery 

• Participate in International Student Activities 

• Attend Perfomtir^ Arfist Series events 

• Involve protege in public service or community project (litter or recycling project) 

• Help with homework or other acadentic areas in which protege requires extra assistance 

• Visit the Cooper Library 



Campus and Community Exploration 

• Visit Cherokee Museum 
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• WaB( anxmd campus 

• Vi^ the Botanical G^it^ 

• Attend commufiHy events such as Christmas parades, arts and crafts shows, Y-Beach actfvftles 

• Pick apples in WamaHa 

Recreational and Social Events 

• Attendaconc^ 

• Go to a sporting evera {foottMH, soccer, baset>£A, ter^s, swim meet, etc.) 

• Eng^ in sports acfivities through Fiks servtoes 

• Ride the UrtivefsitybOtetrEdls 

• Go txywSng at the Union or play videogames 

• Attend a movie at ttieY-Theatre (schedules avallalJle at the Union) 

• Qsshqsping 

• Invite protege to spend time with you and your famity {Make sure your fantily is supportive ) 

• Cook a meal together 

• JusttaO( 

• Have lunch with your protest at sdiod 

This is just a small sampling of Ideas to g^ you ^^ted. Watch tocal nevwpt^jers for kJeas aixl schedules for 
the area. Tfw r^and The Cbmson tVee*fjy also list various events planned for campus. Check wMith various 
student organiz^fors. Sometimes ^stvvatcWr^ these groups in action can be an experience for your proteges. 
This exposes them to what campus life can t>e Bke and may encourage them to think of coll^ as an optton. 

CROSSROADS POLK^IES AND PROCEDURES 



AH mentors are expected to ad in ways that encourage the protege to grow positively and to display responsible 
behavior. Most of your activities wiH focus on oorwtructive and shirad iraerests. However, there may be times 
when your protege wishes to (fiscuss certain issues that cause concem or frivolve risk taking. If this happens, 
pat yourself on the back. You Ve estabOshed the kind of relationsWp we hoped for and have a real opportunity 
to help your protege grow. Remember, too, that this may be a test of your patience and values. 

Whfle you may not expose your pfotege to smotiom that Involve sexiol behavior, alcohol or drug use, 
you may certainly discuss these Isnies. Titf(e the position of caring friend. Donotpreach or proselytize no 
matter what your reflgtous convkStons. Let tiie protege lead the conversaaion and encourage him or her to think 
the issue through. Ask questtons Ike: "What do you think wouW haRjenr or "How would this affect your We?" 
Share your own experiences. Suggest that the two of you find additional sources of Information. Do not try to 
be a counselor unless you have been pnofes^onalfy trained. 

AM communications are to be kept milctly confWemial. In onJer to devetop the type of relattonshtp In whteh 
you can be effective, you must first be perceived as tnjs» vorthy. On your tog sheets sinpiy note how the 
relationship is progressing. For example, " talked akinA ^rts. X seems to be opening up and was responsive 
to the kfea of playing tennis." The only exception to tills is If you feel that the protege is being physteatly 
abused, neglected or is involved In a Bfe-thrsatening activity. Report this at once to eitiier the Project Director or 
the School Coorcfinalor who will take appropriate action. You are not expected to be a sodai worker. 

Keep your promises to your protege. These young people are too famiBar with adults who are rK>t consistent 
in their words or actions. Your roie is to demonstrate that adults can arKl do keep promises. Foltow-through is 
critical to estabSshingtnjst. Set up a system tor communicating wftii your protege. IfforsomereiBon younuist 
miss a meeting, notify your protege as soon as possible before the meeting. Rescheckjie Inmiecfiately. If 
parents pemiit. obtain the home phone number and speak to the protege personally. In an emergency situation 
you may contact Uie School Coordinator who win relay the messa^. If you cannot speak to the protege, make' 
sure that you include a time when you will either meet or contact the protege to reschedule. Another aHemative 
is to find a friend who will stand in tor you. Make sure that you introduce the protege to this substitute first and 
Involve him or her in at least one prtor actiwty. 
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EnemffBgsyoifl'protogatoiceephtefM'liM'fHomisestoyou. By schsduing meeting in advance you help 
tha protege develop a sense of rraponsltiflty. Piot^es have been irtfonned(^th^respon8a>iftie8 to you an^ 
to the program. Theytiavea^beenhistfiK:tsdinhowtooontadyou^iouMitbeconrier^^ 
meefing. if (bf any reason, you suspect there Is a probiam becaise of frequent scheduSng cof^^ 
Proiect I^rector. She wifl find out if a fxobiemexl^s and te^esst^ to correct H. PfMeges have made a 
oonmiltment to the pro(^am lust fSte you and we exped them to Ove to their agreernente 

Your prtnaiyresponslMiliy Is to ttie protege, not his or her You are in this program to si^^piement 
a students expanses and opporturitos. You are not esqpected to take on the parmital role or undermine 
psHemal aiAhority. We encourage you to meet the protege's parertts in order to better understand his or her 
needs. You may even mat to ask the parent(s) what their hopes aiKl dreams are for the cNid and how they 
think you can h^futfiil those dreams. We also eroourage you to taSt tothe School Coorxflnalor who can give 
you vafuabie insi^ about the pr^ege. 

You are not encouraged to play 'iaifygoctotothef or godfather" to the protege or the famU^^ Theobject 
of the program is to be a friend. Gifts are strongly (fiscouraged. It Is fine to feed the protege if you deem it 
appropriate (say, tee cream or a buri^ while at the man). Birthday or Christmas c»ds are permitted, if you feel 
you must ^ some tt^en. the cost should not exceed $5.00. We do not want to encourage competition 
among prMeges for ^ts. There have been instances in other proems where mentors have boen taken" tor 
largesums. Wedonlwanttttisto h^^ntoyou. If your protege starts askir^ you for gifts, we £»k you to 
discourage this behavtor. ShouM It persist, cont»:t the Project Advisor who will t^e appropriate »:tion. 

mtfnparenttf pennlsslon If you and the protege pton weekend or evening actWitfes. Thisisforyour 
pr^ecton. Make sure the parertt understsmds «^ you plan to do and where youll be. Be very dear about 
departure and retum times. It may be helphji to leave thte infomriatton with the parent. 

You or your protege are not con^HHe. Untortunately. n(^ all n^tohes are on target. If after five to six 
weeks of consister^ activity you and your prote^ seem to confBct, it may be necessary to find a (Afferent 
protege. Please remember that the r^ationship will ts^e tinw to estabflsh. Should you exper1erK» discomtort 
with your protege, please correct the Project Director <x the School Coorcfinator early. We may be able to help 
the two of you. If not, we wiH m^e other arrar^nr»nts. 

H ^tu shouW deckle to leave the program. Cirojn^ances beyond our control can make It impossible to 
meet our comn^ments. We will be sony if you must terminate, but we ask that you help us find another mentor 
for your protege. (After aH. you win prot»bty know him or her pr^ welt now.) We a^ ask that you help us 
help the protege recognize that your leaving has nothing to do with him or her. Sonretimes young people 
r^^tiveV intemaflze unreaflstk: messages. We want to avoid this. 

Regular communication Is bnpon&nt. In order to monitor the mentor-protege relationship, we require you to 
write a short summary of your contacts on the tog sheets pfO>^ded. You nay serxl them to the Project Director 
ninthly. The Prefect (Diredor will also can you periodk:aily. 

COMMUNICATION TECHNIQUES 

Cormrunication is one of the most vwnderful and yet fn^rating skills in the world. We've ail experienced 
diffteulty in understanding others and being understood. Below you will find some techniques that may help you 
start a datopje between you and your protege. These \^il also ensure that you understand what your protege 
is telling you. 

Encouraging Dialogue 

Invite the protege to taK(. 

y^ld you like to xaJk about itr 
"I'll isten whenever you want to talk." 
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"You seem (upset, sad, angry) ^x>ut sotrrathii^." 
"YcHi cfcml seem to feel wefl." 




Share what ymj fyd. 

1 find it hand to know wtiat to say wfien i flr^ meet someone." 
I'm a ittie concerned about my (job, family, studies) today 




If You Fed You Need More infoimatlon 




Draw out the fmtege. 

"How wouW you do that?" 

"Can ^ share \Miy ymj that?" 

"What (to you Ike (most, least) about this?" 

"Coukf you ten rro momT 

IHow does that n^e you feel?" 




Use Nortve/ixU Te^u-Hques. 

Establish soft eye contact ((fired, but not a glare). 
Be silent and wait for protege to continue. 
1^ arxJ smite. 

Rnd a quiet place to corrverse. 

Face protege and lean fonw^ slightly. 




Listming v^hout Giving /^proval or Offering Solutions. 




Ask leacSry (^e&tons th^ ervourage the protege to think. 
"What wouM haii^n if you cBd that?" 
"What do you tNnk you could do in this situation?" 
"What's the (best, wor^) that (x>utd haf^n?" 
"htow vrauld you handle tMs situation?" 
i-low wcHild you feel?" 




Resporxi rteutmlly. Do not ^^frove or disapprove. 
That's one way. What's another?" 
•Tkjw would your (best friend, parents, teactie^ react?" 
"What do you thinit is the best way to harKfle tNs?" 




Ensuring that You Understand What Is Said or Felt 




Restate what the fmtege said in your own words. 
"Did you mean that ..." 
"What 1 heard you say ..." 
"Do you think that..." 




Look tor dues. Ched<: 
Tone of votee 
Facial expression 
Body langu^e 
Gestures 




When the Conversatton Stops Abruptly 




Review your actions. Did you: 
Change the subject? 

Indicate disapproval or dislii^e by your facial expression or body language? 
Mfsreao now tno pfoidgs Ten f < \ 
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Re^jond to how the protege felt? 

To restart Vie (S^ogue : 

Ask if you upset the pnotege. 

Share a similar situation in your fife. 

Ask if he (V ^ wmjkj Ike to oontireie the dscusslon. 

Express your appredatkHi of the protege's tnist. 



Feedbadf is an ir^egrat part of the comnurycation process. We mu^ have some in(fication of our progress (or 
lack of it). We ask you to provide your protege with positive feecftiack, txit also to correct him or her when 
necessary. 

Px^km C£m m£d(e a protege feel wonderful when ^ven In a way that cant be dl^xMjnted. Rnd specific 
(xsairrwK^ ot>servatMe behavior. (Xml generaOze. For exam|[to, "Ymj made an 'A' on that Engfish pafi^r. 
You realty nru^ have stutfied." Focus on what tfie protege can oonmH, r%^ motivatiors or feeNngs. 

Conections shoukl gently instnict, not demean a protege. For example. "You hurt Mary's feeDngs when you 
laughed at her." Conrecttons shouk) im^de the positive and negative. C^infomiatton rather than demand a 
(^ar^ in behavior. Put yourseK in the pnM^e's place. How wouM you nke to be treated in tNs Nation? 

Rememt>er, be generous with praise and ^rlng M^h oltk^sm) 



We, as fxoject planners, also ne^ feMft»d(. We erK^rag^ you to contact us if any problems arise, you feel 
you need some adcfitional assistance or information, or you ^st want to tafi(. We are avaitat^e and welcome 
your ^^estions and recommendations. You are a vital part of this project. We need your input to make it 
work. 



Project Director 



FEEDBACK 



CROSSROADS CONTACTS 



Name 
Address 
Office f^one 



Monro Phone 



Scliool Site Coordinator 



Name 
Address 
Wtoe Phone 



Home Phone 



in;) 
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FcMM 23 MENTOR PnoFflx S^set 

MENTOR INFORMATION 

1. Name: 

2. Occupation: 

3. Phone miinber where you can be reached: 

4. What Is your family like? 



5. What kind of music do you like? 

6. Who Is your favorite singer? 

7. What Is your favorite television show? 

8. What Is the funniest thing that ever happened to you? 



9. What do you like best about Clemson?. 



10. What do you enjoy doing for fun? 



11 . Describe your typical week day. 



12. What is the most embarrassing thing that happened to you? 
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Form 24 Msitor-Protcge Meetinq Log Swets 

Cm^SROADS PROGRAM 
MENTOR-PROTEGE KSETINQ LOG SHEETS 

NK)NTH/YR: MENTOR: PROTEGE: 

GENERAL COAffiflENTS: 

CONCERNS: 

PLANS FOR NEXT MEETING: 

GENERAL COMMENTS: 
CONCERNS: 

PLANS FOR NEXT MEETING: 

GENERAL COIUnilENTS: 
CONCERNS: 

PLANS FOR NEXT MEETING: 

GENERAL COMMENTS: 
CONCERNS: 

PLANS FOR NEXT MEETING: 



Please return to Pro}ect Director. Ackiress. 
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F(»M 25 Mentor TELB'HO^£ Inquiry Log SkSET 

DflU^" . ,., , CaHflr , . 


Mentor Nanw: Proteofi Name: 


Progress of met^or-f»trtege relation^p (drde one): 
1 2 3 4 5 




Mentor-Protege Activities Completed: 




Mentor-Rvtege Activities SchiKbled: 




Prot^n^ or CorK^err^: 




Mentor-Parental Relationship (drde one): 
1 2 3 4 5 




Miscellaneous Intormation: 




Recommendations: 




Follow-Up , if indicated: 




1 u 
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Form 26 Proie(^ Matqi Evaluatkm Sicet 



Date: 



Interviewer: 



Protege Nairw: 



Mentor Name: 



Protege Perception of Relationship (circle one): 
Very Good Good So-So 



Poor Veiy Poor 



Mentor-Protege Activities Conptet^: 



Mentor-Protege Activities Scheduled: 



Do enjoy ^ndir^ time with your mentor? Explain. 



What other things wouid you Rke to do with your mentor? 



Are there any problems or changes you wouki Site to talk atx^t? 



Recommendations: 



Foltow-Up, if ImScated: 
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Form 27 Teacher Perceptk>ns of Student PARTicff>ANTS 

TO: 

FROM: ABC Coordinator 
RE: 

We are waSus^ng the effecUvmess of the "Mfitude/Behavtor Change' Pn^m. The student nan^ above has 
been meeting with a faculty fadOtator since (date). 

In dstennining if the ^ident has no^ai^ diar^^ in specific, oteervable areas we need your infxit. Would 
you please answer the totiowing arxl return to my maitoox? 

HAS THE STUDENT IMPROVED IN THE AREA OF: 

ATTENDANCE? YES NO 



BEHAVIOR? 



(Exhit^ less disnjf^on; stays "on-ta^" in cisss) 



YES 



NO 



ATTTTUDE? 



([^monstrates more conc^n or responsit^lity; 
reflects pride in self) 



YES 



NO 



GRADES? 



YES 



NO 



Any other inprovements? 



Thank you! We will share the results of this study with you very soon! 
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Beginning A Maitraring Program . ONE PLUS ONE project on nientoring, Pittsburgh, PA, 
(41^622-1491. 

The Brevard Compact Mentor Handbook . Revard County Public Schoc^, Melbourne, FU 
(407)631-1911. 

Careers: Making the Right Moves . CUNY/BOE Student Mentor Program, Nev^r York, NY, 
(212)64S4141-3. 

Coordinator's Guide to Oregon Community Mentorship Prog ram. Student Retention Initiative 
Business/Educaticm Partne^ps, Pcatiand, OR, (503) 373-7543. 

Crass Cultural MeTitoring: Minority Students ard Preseruice Texihers-Does it Work? Dq?artment of 
Educational Curriculimi and Instruction, College of Education, Texas A & M UhivOTsity, 
College Station, TX 77840, (409) 845«84. 

Dive^ty in Maitoring Video. ONE PLUS ONE project on mentoring, Pittsburgh, PA , 
(412)622-1491. 

Four Steps to Better Objectives. The Wisconsin Qearinghouse, Madison, WI, (608) 263-2797. 

Guide for Planning, Implementing and Evaluating A Mentoring Program . Women's 
Educational Equity Act Publishing Center, Newton, MA (800) 225-3(»a In MA (617) 969-7100. 

Hand in Hand: The Mentor Handbook. Kershaw County School District School-Business 
Partnership Program. DuBose Court, Camden, SC 2^)20, (803) 432-8416. 

Hdping Skills Training for Mentors. Colonial School District, New Castie, DE, (302) 429^1046. 

Ideabocdc for Mentors . Women's Educational Equity Publishing Center, Newton, MA, 
(800)225-3088. In MA (617) 969-67100. 

A Leader's Guide to Mentor Training . Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and 
Development, San Frandsco, CA, (415) 565-3010. 

Linking Up: A Final Report on a Mentoring Program for Youth. Department of Human 
Development and Family Studies, College of Human Ecology, Cornell University, Ithaca, NY 
14853-4401. 

Mentor Handbook . CUNY/BOE Student Mentor Program, New York, NY, (212) 645^141-3. 

Mentor Log Book . CUNY/BOE Student Mentor Program, New York, NY, (212) 6454141-3. 

The Mentor Handbook. Educational Resources Network, Inc., Norwalk, CT 06854, 

(203) 866-9973. ^ ^mm 
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MoUOTing Guide The New York State Mentoring Advisory Conunittee, 1 1 West 42nd St., 
New YcMic, NY 10036. 

Mentoring International Inteniational Centre for Mentoring, Vancouver, British Coliimbia, 
Canada, (604) 684-4134. 

Menttaing Mantial A Guide to Progiam Devdopment and Impleinentation TheAbdl 
Foundation, Baltimore, MD, (301) 547-130a 

Mentoring Programs for At-Risk Youth . The National Dropout Prevention Center, Qemson, SC, 
(803) 656-2599. 

Mentoring Program Handbook . Liberty Partnerihips Program, Fredonia, NY, ( 716) 673-3314. 

The Mentor's Manual Unking Up Program, Department of Human Development and Family 
Studies, Comdl University, Martha Van Rensselaer HaU, Ittiaca, NY 14853^1. 

Milestones in Meitoring Video and Guidebook. ONE PLUS ONE project on mentoring, 
Httsburgh, PA, (412) 622-1491. 

One on Or^: A Guide for Establishing Mentor Programs . U.S. Department of Education, 
Washington, DC 

ONE PLUS ONE Video. Project Uteracy US and WQED TV, Pittsburgh, PA, (412) 622-1491. 

Partners in Growth; Elder Mentors and At-Risk Youth . Public-Private Ventures, Philadelphia, 
PA, (215) 592-9099. 

The Power of Mentoring . ONE PLUS ONE project on mentoring, Pittsburg, PA, (412) 622-1491 . 

Recruiting Corporate and Community Mentors for Schod-Based Mentoring Programs. HOSTS 
Corporaticm, Vancouver, WA, (206) 694-1705. 

Skill Training and Empowerment Program (STEP). The International Centre for Mentoring, 
Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada, (604) 684-4134. 

Turning Point . ONE PLUS ONE project on mentoring, Pittsburgh, PA, (412) 622-1491. 

The Volimteer Coordinator's Handbook . National Resource Center for Youth Services, 202 West 
8th St., Tulsa, OK 74119-1419. 

Youth Mentoring: Programs and Practices . ERIC Qearinghouse on Education, Urban Diversity 
Series #97, New York, NY, (212) 678-3433. 

A Youth Mentoring Program Directory . ONE PLUS ONE project on mentoring, Pittsburgh, FA, 
(412) 622-1491. 
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The ABC Fn^;ram. Coconut Cre^ High Schod, 1400 Northwest 44th Ave., Cocmut Credc, R 
332066,(305)977-2100. Dr. aiaron Roesch-CocMdinator. 

The Bxevard Compact The School Board of Brevard County, 2700 St Johns St, Mdboume, FL 
32940-6699,(407)631-1911. Anne McDaniel<:oordinator. 

Calloivay County Mentor^p Vroffom. Calloway County Schods, P. O. Box 8O0, Murray, KY 
42071,(502)753-3033. Dr. Nancy Lovett and Dr. Taylor HoUin-Cooidinators. 

Campus Compact Brown University, 25 George St, Box 1975, Providence, RI 02912, (401) 863- 
1119. Lisa Ffidcs-Assodate Director. 

Career Beginnings. Center for Human Resources, The Heller School, Brandds University , P. O. 
Box 9110, Waltham MA 02254-9110. Betsy L Baker-Program Assistance Coordinator. 

CUNY/BOE Shident Mentor Program, 351 West 18th St., Room 236, New York, NY 10011, (212) 
6454141. Barry Kwalick-Director. 

The Fast Program. Indiana University-Purdue University at Fort Wayne, (Office of Multicultural 
and Special Services, 2101 Coliseum Blvd. East, Fort Wayne, IN 46805-1499, (219) 481-6913. 
Marda Sanders-Program Director. 

The Greenville Urban League Faitneiship Pn^;ram Mentoxship Component 15 Regency Hill 
Dr., P. O. Box 10161, GreenviUe, SC 29603, (803) 244-3861 Mr. Jackie WiUiams-Mentorship 
Coordinator. 

Hand in Hand: The Kershaw County School District School-Business Partnership Program. 
The School District of Kershaw County, DuBose Court, Camden, SC 29020, (803) 432-8416. Dr. 
Mary Jones, Coordinator. 

HOSTS Struchired Mentoring Program. 1801 D. St., Suite 2, Vancouver, WA 98663-3332, (206) 
694-1705. Dr. Jerry Willbur-President and Chief (Operations Officer. 

The Uaming Junchire. 5900 North High St., Worthington, OH 43085, (614) 888-8472. Dr. Lester 
Jipp-Executive Director. 

Liberty Partnerships Program. State University of New York-Pnedonia, Room E160, Thompson 
Hall, Predonia, NY 14063, (716) 673-3314. Jade Wysong-Mentor and Volunteer Coordinator. 

The MENTOR Program. New York Alliance of Public Schools, the Federal Bar Association and 
the Board of Education of the City of New York. Suite 3600, 180 Maiden Lane, New York, NY 
10038,(212)510-7507. Judy Breck-Coordinator. 
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The MENTOR Fn^ram. PubHc Affairs Office, The Washington State Bar Assc>ciatioiv5(X) . 
Westin Building, ^1 Ave, Seattle, WA 98121-2599, (206) 44&0441. Jo Rosner- Director. 

Norwalk Adopt-A-5diool Mentor Fn^;ranL Norwalk Public Sdvods, 125 East Ave., P. O. Box 
6001, Norwalk,CT 06852-6001, (203) 854-4011. Dr. Susan Weinberger-Public Affairs Officer. 

Project Live. The Childrei's Aid Society, 105 East 22nd St, New York, NY 10010, (212) 949^1800. 
Esther W. Hundley-Executive Associate, Management and Budget. 

Project RAISE 616-D N. Eutaw St., Baltimore, MD 21201. Joyce Brown-Project Director. 

R^ng S.TJUL Grand Canyon University, 8533 N. 50th Haoe, Scottsdale, AZ 85253, (602) 249- 
3300. Dr. Barbara Dicterson-Ploject Director. 

School to Work Program. Greater Hartford Chamber of Commerce, 40 Main St., 
P. O. Box 1373, Torrington, CT 06790-1373, {203) 525-4451. 



Additional mentoring programs may be found by searching the NDPCs FOCUS database. 
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Mentoring Oiganizations 

Adioiv nOO Vermont Ave, NW, Washington, DC 20525. 

American Association of Retired Persons (AARF), 1909 K St, Washington, DC 20049, 
(202)662-4895. 

ASPIRA Association, Inc., 1112 16th St, NW, Suite 340, Washington, DC, C202) 835-3600. 

Big Biolhen/Big Sisters of America, 230 North 13th St, Philadelphia, PA 19107, (215) 567-7000. 

Breakthrough Foundation, 3099 FillmOTe St, San Erandsco, CA 94123, (415) 673^171 . 

aties in Schools, 1023 15th St, NW, Suite 600, Washington, DC 20005, (202) 861-0230 

Enterprise Foundation, 505 American Qty Building, Columbia, MD 31044, (301) 964-1230. 

Family Service America, Severson InfOTmation Center, 1 1700 West Lake Park Dr., Milv^aukee, 
WI 53224. 

I Have A Dieam Foundation, 31 West 34th St., 6th Hoor, New York, NY 10001, (212) 736-1730. 

Intercultural Development Research Association dDRA), 5835 Callaghan Rd., Suite 350, 
San Antonio, TX 78228, (512) 684-8180. 

International Centre fw Mentoring, 1200 West Pender St., Suite 510, Vancouver, B.C., Canada 
V6E2S9, (604) 684-4134. 

The Mentoring Association, A202 Ellsworth Hall, Western Michigan University 1201 Oliver St, 
Kalamazoo, MI 49008-5161, (616) 387-3320. 

NAACP, 4805 Mount Hope Dr., Baltimore, MD 21215, (301) 486-9149. 

National Association of Partners in Education (NAPE), 601 Wythe St, Suite 200, Alexandria, 
VA 22314, (703) 836-4880. 

National Coundl of La Raza (NCLR), 810 First St., NE, Suite 300, Washington, DC 20002, 
(202) 289-1380. 

National Dropout Prevention Center, Clemson University, 205 Martin St., Qemson, SC 29634- 
5111,(803)656-2599. 

National Mentor Network, Public Television Outreach Alliance and WQED, 4802 5th Ave., 
Pittsburgh, PA 15213, (412) 622-1491. 

National Urban League, 500 East 62nd St., New York, NY 10021, (212) 310-9291 
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One To One, 2550 M. St, NW, Washingtrav DC 20037, (202) 862-0121. 

Un€omincm Individual Fcyimdation, 3 Radnor Corporate Center, Suite 400, 
100 MatsOTifod Rd., Radnor, PA 19087, (215) 964-3511. 

United Way of America, 701 North Fairfax St., Alexandria, VA 22314, (703) 836-7100. 

Volimteer, 1111 Nralh 19th St, Suite 500, Alexandria, VA 22209, (703) 776-G542. 

YWCA of the USA 726 Broadway, New York, NY 10003, (212) 614-2700. 
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The Guiddxx)k is part of a series of dropout prevention research reports 
pubUshed by The National Dropout Piw^tion Center^ Additional copies may 
be ordered for $14.95 plus shifting and handling. The Cent^ has produced a 
variety of other products which can be l^lprful to thK>se wIk) woric with at-risk 
youth. 

To obtain a complete list of publications and prices call or write: 

PublicatiOTS Department 
National Dropout Prevention Center 
Qemson University 
205 Martin St, 
aemson,SC 29634-5111 
(803)656^2599 
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